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In Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s very interesting work entitled Pre- 
Restoration Stage Studies there is one extremely unsatisfying chap- 
ter: it is the one on ‘‘ Early Dramatie Collaboration.’’ The author 
styles it ‘‘a theory,’’ and indeed it is almost all theory, with very 
little fact to balance it. The assumptions are large and somewhat 
reckless. They gyrate, like peg-tops, on fine points, and can only 
be trusted to keep going so long as they do not come into collision 
with material facts. Mr. Lawrence’s scholarship is known to every 
student of Elizabethan drama; but everyone knows too that, despite 
his wonderful knowledge of everything connected with the stage 
of the time of Shakespeare, he makes the most unwarranted as- 
sumptions, and is wont to allow his theories to run away with him, 
and to force facts to fit them. 

So it is with the chapter in question, which gave to his Harvard 
hearers, when it was delivered in lecture form, less than a grain 
of fact to more than an ounce of theory. What he has set out to 
assert is that collaboration was always on the basis of a division by 
acts. He even tells us quite definitely how the division was made 
when there were two authors: one writer took the first three acts; 
and the other, the remaining two. When there were four authors, 
he supposes that the originator of the plot undertook the first and 
last acts, and his three colleagues one apiece of the remaining three 
acts. As sometimes five authors collaborated, it is, of course, evident 
that it was then a case of ‘‘one man, one act.’’ 

And what proof is there of this delightfully simple theory? 
Practically none. The only one advanced is to be found in this 
sentence: ‘‘That the act unit was in force at the close of the six- 
teenth century is established by the following entry in Henslowe: 
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‘Lent unto Robert Shawe, & Jewbey, the 23 of octob. 1598, to lend 
unto Mr. Chapman, one his playe boocke, & ij actes of a tragedis 
of Bengemen’s plott, the some of iiij lb.’’’ That entry shows that 
in one particular ease Chapman was doing two acts of a play plotted 
by Jonson ; but it is far from establishing Mr. Lawrence’s theory. 

Mr. Lawrence quotes another case of divided authorship, and 
does not see that it is very destructive of his contention. It affords 
an excellent example of his capacity for making his facts fit his 
requirements, and is therefore worth quoting: ‘‘There were grades 
of authorship, and it must not be rashly assumed that where there 
were five collaborators each received equal payment for his work. 
Note that for The Fair Constance of Rome the sum of £6 was 
paid to the quintet of authors in unequal proportions, Wilson’s 
share amounting to no more than 11 shillings. My firm belief in 
the allotment by acts forces me to the conclusion that there was a 
hierarchy of the pen and that Wilson was at the foot of the ladder.’’ 
If Mr. Lawrence were not obsessed by his theory, he would perceive 
that the natural interpretation of Wilson’s smaller earning was 
that he had done less than the others—that, in fact, his share of 
the work was only about half an act. There may have been, as 
he supposes, ‘‘a hierarchy of the pen’’: that is not at all unlikely; 
but, if there was, Wilson certainly would not have been, in the words 
of Mr. Lawrence’s bull, ‘‘at the foot of the ladder,’’ unless the old 
theory as to there having been two Robert Wilsons writing plays is 
to be accepted as correct. I do not know what his views are on 
that subject; but, even if he adhere to the old theory, it may still 
be said that he has overlooked the natural interpretation of the 
smaller payment to Wilson, in order to advance one that only seems 
to him natural because it accords with his preconceived ideas. That 
is not doing him any injustice, because he admits that he arrives 
at the explanation by reason of his ‘‘firm belief in the allotment 
by acts.’’ With all due respect to the writer, that is not the way 
to arrive at the truth. 

We find the same sort of attitude, which in a scholar of less note 
would be described as ‘‘unscholarly’’ (because it prejudices the 
case, seeks no basis of fact, and asserts what is mere theory with a 
confident dogmatism), in what is said regarding the Beaumont and 
Fletcher play A King and No King. He remarks on the fact that 
Sir Edmund Chambers has pointed out that there is practical una- 
nimity among those who have attempted to divide the play between 
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its two authors. They agree in giving to Beaumont all the first three 
acts and portions of the remaining two. Mr. Lawrence is ‘‘moved 
to remonstrance.’? Why? Because ‘‘no sort of system is here in- 
dicated.’’ The critic invents the system; and, if the facts do not 
conform to it, so much the worse for them. He seems to think that 
the dramatists of the time were inspired by American 100-per-cent 
efficiency methods. Thank Heaven they were not! Had they been, 
we should have had a soulless drama, as horribly standardized as 
Ford ears. Mr. Lawrence goes on to say, ‘Surely, while Beaumont 
was completing three acts, I"letcher, the facile, could have written 
two.’’ That remark is significant of the critie’s mental attitude. 
So firmly wedded is he to his idea that he is ineapable of facing 
the question fairly and squarely. He can conceive of no other 
reason for Beaumont being concerned in the final two acts than 
that Fletcher had not come up to time with the goods, failing even 
to perceive that, if that had been the ease, Beaumont’s work in the 
last half-dozen scenes would not, as all investigators agree, have 
alternated with Flctcher’s. He gets himself thus involved because 
he will not admit that the investigators may be right, and that his 
theory may be wrong. 

And yet there are cases where he does imply that work was not 
always allotted by acts. He confesses that, as Professor Quincy 
Adams has shown, the division of the work in The Dumb Knight 
was by plot; and, in regard to The Old Law, he asserts that ‘‘there 
was a scene-by-seene division of labor,’’ the division again being 
according to subject ; but, if he thus goes against his own theory in 
this case, it is because he wants to maintain another of his theories, 
of which I shall have something to say later. It might be thought 
to be rather awkward when two of his theories clash; but Mr. Law- 
rence shows no sign of recognizing that there has been any conflict, 
and drops the theory with which he is less concerned at the moment, » 
without a blush or a regret—perhaps even without being aware 
that he is doing so. 

What is there in a division of work by acts that is more reasoi- 
able or more convenient or likely to be more effective than a division 
by plot, or one by the nature of the scenes (the tragie being sep- 
arated from the comic, or the pathetic from the satiric, or the 
realistic from the imaginative)? If we may judge by the internal 
evidence, both these principles of division were more in request 
than the one favored by Mr. Lawrence; and, as they are fully as 
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natural, there is no need to offer excuses for the dramatists of the 
time: they knew their business better than any of us, even Mr. 
Lawrence, ean possibly know it. But there remain many plays in 
regard to which these wretched fellows, heedless of what the stand- 
ardizers and theorists of the future might think, seem to have worked 
to no system at all. They may have plotted out in detail only an 
act at a time, or little more, allotted that much, and, when the work 
was done, agreed as to some more, and allocated that also. Such 
a proceeding may be offensive to the systematic soul of Mr. Law- 
rence; but there is nothing improbable in it, and there are numer- 
ous plays the division of which may be accounted for in that way, 
and cannot possibly be accounted for in Mr. Lawrence’s. 

It is quite right to say that in the great days of the drama play- 
writing was a trade; and it is in the main, though not wholly, right 
to say that ‘‘dramatic- collaboration was matter of necessity, not 
choice’’: but it is a good deal of a wild guess to declare that ‘‘the 
association of collaborators was mostly mere matter of chance, an 
arbitrary arrangement on the part of the intermediary who com- 
missioned the play.’’ We may assume that that was often the case; 
but we may also assume that in many other cases a commission was 
given to a single man, who was permitted to select his own 


colleagues. Why not? The one course is as probable as the other. 
But not all the collaboration was of this business character; there 
was also the collaboration of friendship. That of Beaumont and 
Fletcher was of this character; and there is no reason to believe 
that it was the only one. Also a playwright’s colleague might, in- 
stead of being a coadjutor of this sort, be, in Jonson’s words, 


Novice, journeyman, or tutor, 


as Mr. Lawrence points out. In other words, he might be assisted 
by one who was learning from him the business of playwriting, by 
one to whom he farmed out work, or by one who acted as a mentor, 
as Shirley did to Newcastle. With all these practices in common 
use, it may be doubted if Mr. Lawrence is justified in saying that 
almost fifty per cent of the plays written for Henslowe were by a 
single author. Not only may these single authors have entrusted 
part of the work to novice or to journeyman; but also there is the 
likelihood that in many eases but one author was named even where 
there was a regular collaborator; so that Mr. Lawrence’s deduction 
that ‘‘nothing but pressure of circumstances kept collaboration 
alive’’ is not perhaps altogether warranted. 
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If all collaborated plays were written on Mr. Lawrence’s prin- 
ciples, according to a division by acts, the work of allocation would 
be comparatively simple, if, that is to say, any division can be made 
on stylistic grounds. One gathers that such considerations have no 
meaning for Mr. Lawrence, wherefore he discounts them heavily. 
It is to be feared that it is the way of most scholars to take little 
account of methods other than those they themselves favor. Those 
who have a sense of style have no right to disregard more mechanical 
means of determination; those who have none have no right to cast 
contempt on judgments so reached; those who pin their faith to 
parallels are not justified in supposing that their findings settle 
all questions. Mr. Lawrence belongs to none of these groups: he 
seems to take up the attitude that questions of authorship cannot 
be settled by internal evidence. As Butler’s Puritans were given 
to compounding for sins they were inclined to by damning those 
they had no mind to, so Mr. Lawrence atones for his own proneness 
to theory by flouting all theories based on examination of the literary 
characteristics of the plays themselves, because his tastes—perhaps 
even his abilities—do not run in that direction. 

Even if dramatists collaborated on a basis of the division of the 
work by acts, there is still, as Mr. Lawrence recognizes, the prob- 
ability of diverse authorship within the act by reason of revision 
between production and publication. One feels much inclined to 
agree with him when he says he regards indications of two hands 
in a scene as proof of revision. Probably three times out of four 
it may mean a later re-writing; but sometimes it may mean con- 
temporary revision—that is to say, revision prior to staging. 

And now let us consider the second main thory—the second in 
importance of the many theories which Mr. Lawrence puts forward 
in this chapter. This is that the names which appear on the title- 
pages of plays are never the names of revisers. If there be a single 
name, it must be that of the original author; if there be two or 
more names, one cannot be that of a reviser of the work of the 
other. ‘‘ What we have first to bear in mind,”’ he says very definite- 
ly, ‘‘is that the names of the authors on the title-page are, in accord 
with custom, the names of the original authors, and not the names 
of the author and his subsequent revisers’’; and he adds, with 
characteristic confidence, ‘‘To ignore this premise is to fall grievous- 
ly into error.’’ That is a matter of opinion. The Old Law would 
seem to be an example to the contrary; but Mr. Lawrence boldly 
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declares that it is not, even though ‘‘the logical deduction is that 
there was a scene-by-secene division of labor.’’ He states that 
‘it was wholly unprecedented to give a mere reviser any of the 
honors.’’ Though this is mere assertion, destitute of any fragment 
of proof, it is no doubt a good guess so far as concerns petty re- 
vision ; but not only the probabilities, but also the indications, are 
that it does not apply to those larger revisions that materially alter 
a play. 

In this matter, it is in connection with Dido that Mr. Lawrence 
lays down the law most positively. Here is what he says: 


Fleay, in discussing the play, adopts what is to me the maddening method 

of assigning certain scenes only in certain acts, as well as a fragment of the 
opening scene, to Nashe. So far as this can imply any system, it is a system 
that would have defeated its own ends. Moreover, it puts collaboration on the 
plane of choice, not necessity. Chambers is hardly less irritating when he 
says that ‘‘whether Nashe’s own share in the work was as collaborator, con- 
tinuator, or merely editor remains uncertain.’’ To my mind there is no ground 
for uncertainty in cases where an author’s name is given as part-author on 
the title-page of a sixteenth-century or early seventeenth-century play. Even 
when publication was belated, and the play had been revised—perhaps more 
than once—by other hands, the names on the title page had no other significance 
than that their bearers had collaborated on the original play. . . . The reviser, 
qua reviser, was a negligible quantity. Even the continuator, to adopt Cham- 
bers’s phrase, did not count. 
Here is a mighty deal of assertion ; but, as more than mere assertion 
is needed, Mr. Lawrence caps it with a triumphant ‘‘Here is the 
proof.’’ And what is this proof? Only this, that Herbert entered 
The Night-walker as ‘‘Fletcher’s corrected by Sherley’’ and that, 
when the play was published some seven years later, it was attribut- 
ed to Fletcher alone! One swallow is enough to make a summer 
for Mr. Lawrence, when he is so inclined. 

Now, let us glanee through the passage quoted, because it is 
characteristic of Mr. Lawrence’s methods. To appreciate it, one 
must grasp the idea that his theories have become positive facts for 
him. Fleay’s assignment is ‘‘maddening,’’ because it is not based 
upon his conception of the way Elizabethan playwrights ought to 
have gone about the writing of a play in collaboration. We must 
assume not only a system, but Mr. Lawrence’s system. If the play 
was really a piece of collaboration, as Mr. Lawrence assumes, in 
accordance with his title-page theory, it probably dates back to the 
two writers’ university days; but, if so, what becomes of his ob- 
jection to a collaboration of choice? Chambers is ‘‘irritating,’’ be- 
cause he does not recognize the force of the title-page theory. All 
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the outcome of his utter subordination to his two ill-digested 
theories. If he can only free himself from the deadly grip of his 
title-page theory, he will find nothing maddening in Fleay’s divi- 
sion, since he admits that in eases of revision two or more hands are 
likely to be found in a single scene. All his ‘‘maddening”’’ diffi- 
culties would vanish if he would only recognize the possibility which 
everyone else recognizes of Nashe being a finisher or reviser of an 
early play of Marlowe’s. As for The Night-walker, Mr. Lawrence’s 
assumption that Shirley finished an uncompleted manuscript of 
Fletcher’s seems to me without warrant; but, as I have dealt with 
this matter and with Mr. Lawrence’s view of it in my book The 
Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, I do not propose to go into it 
again here. 

It may perhaps have been noticed that Mr. Lawrence gave just 
one ‘‘proof’’ of cach of his two theories, assuming from a single 
example a regular practice on the part of Elizabethan dramatists. 
It is not difficult to imagine the indignant scorn with which he 
would have repudiated proof so utterly inadequate advanced in 
support of any theory not his own. Now, let me say frankly that, 
so far as concerns the principle of division by subject-matter, which 
I hold to be quite as reasonable as that advaneed by Mr. Lawrence, 
I have no proof whatever to offer of the only sort which he will 
recognize as proof—that is to say, documentary evidence. That is 
not surprising, for documentary evidence in such matters is not to 
be expected; but, if Mr. Lawrence were susceptible to the evidence 
of the plays themselves, he might be overwhelmed with an abun- 
dance of proof, whether the appeal was made to his literary taste 
and judgment and feeling for verse, to verbal and phrasal parallels, 
or to those mechanical and statistical devices that are the main re- 
lianee of the tone-deaf. He himself recognizes the correctness of 
a division of The Dumb Knight according to story, Markham under- 
taking the serious main plot, and Machin the comic underplot. On 
his own admission, there is one case to set against his one example 
of a division by acts; and it is probably not too much to say that 
a study of all collaborated plays would show that three-fourths of 
those displaying any definite system of allotment would have the 
authorship divided either according to subject matter or according 
to treatment. 

As for the other matter, the presence on title-pages of the names 
of revisers, it would be interesting to know how Mr. Lawrence ac- 
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counts for the facts in the case of The Insatiate Countess. The 
play has undoubtedly undergone alteration; and, while a copy of 
one edition credits it to Barksted, anoth:> gives it to Marston. It 
appears to be generally agreed that the tragedy was originally by 
Marston, but underwent revision by Barksted. Does Mr. Lawrence 
repudiate that view? If so, what are his reasons? If not, he must 
admit that here we have a case of a reviser’s name appearing upon 
a title-page. Let me instance, again, the case of A Very Woman. 
This play was published as Massinger’s, with a prologue stating it 
to be an alteration of an old play, All investigators are agreed that 
it is an alteration by Massinger of an old play of Fletcher’s. To 
uphold his title-page theory, Mr. Lawrence will either have to assert 
it to be entirely Massinger’s, which no one with any knowledge of 
the characteristics of either Fletcher or Massinger can do, or to 
undertake the equally hopeless task of trying to prove it to have 
been originally Massinger’s, revised by some unknown after his 
death, though the prologue bears all the signs of being Massinger’s. 
But indeed, to refute Mr. Lawrence’s assertion, we do not need to 
go beyond Shakspere. Will he be prepared to deny that we have 
work credited to Shakspere of which he was not the original author? 
Such work is attributed to him because by his revision he has made 
it mainly his own; and what happened in the case of Shakspere may 
well have happened in the ease of others. 

And, finally, let us turn to The Old Law, which Mr. Lawrence 
adduces as a triumphant example of the correctness of his view re 
title-pages. The text of the play refers to the events as happening 
in 99; and Fleay therefore, very reasonably, dated the first version 
of the play 1599. Now, it will never do to accept that date, or Mr. 
Lawrence’s argument will go by the board, since Massinger was 
then only sixteen years of age; so it is not surprising to find him 
treating it contemptuously, remarking that at the time Massinger 
and Rowley were boys. So far as Rowley is concerned, he has ab- 
solutely no warrant for saying so, since even the approximate date 
of Rowley’s birth is unknown. What Mr. Lawrence is doing in 
this matter is simply accepting the unwarranted guesses of other 
scholars. It is a baseless assumption, like that which makes him 
suggest collaboration of Shakspere and Rowley for The King’s Men 
in the first decade of the seventeenth century, or like his extra- 
ordinary suggestion that Fletcher collaborated with Shakspere be- 
cause he lacked confidence to work alone, or like the still more re- 
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markable belief that he could not have collaborated with his great 
contemporary without going to live in Stratford (overlooking ap- 
parently the fact that we know that Shakspere spent part at least 
of his time in London). That Rowley was only a boy in 1599 is 
opposed to all the probabilities, though Mr. Lawrence states it as 
an established fact. What we do know is that a play which has his 
name on its title-page was published in 1607; and, as that is the 
earliest mention of his name, historians of the drama assume, after 
their fashion, that that was when he began writing; and Mr. Law- 
rence, after his fashion in some eases, and decidedly in opposition 
to his fashion in other cases, accepts what they decree. But that 
very play is shown by allusions to contemporary events to belong 
to the reign of Elizabeth, so that Rowley had, in all probability, 
commenced as author not later than 1602. Put the play a couple 
of ‘years earlier than that, as we well may do, and we are getting 
perilously close to the year when Rowley is so positively asserted 
to have been a boy. The fact is, of course, that The Old Law is, 
as every student of the drama, with the exception of Mr. Lawrence, 
has recognized, a play of more than one period, Massinger’s work 
being merely of a revisory nature. It is, indeed, only in the final 
act that one can get a sight of him at all, a few speeches inserted 
there being apparently his only contribution. It may be matter 
for wonder that his name appears; but it is much less understand- 
able that he should have done so little as a collaborator (as Mr. 
Lawrence, in accordance with his title-page theory, assumes him to 
have been) than that he should have impressed himself so little 
upon the work as a reviser. In that connection, it has of course to 
be borne in mind that there may have been a lot of trivial editing 
too infinitesimal to be perceptible to even the keenest observer. Mr. 
Lawrence may brush this argument and the arguments of all in- 
vestigators aside by denying the capacity of anyone to distinguish 
between the handiwork of any one man and any other; but it will 
be a sad day for scholarship when study of the plays themselves 
and the several styles that go to their making is cast aside in favor 
of a dry-as-dust research for exterior facts or a magnification -of 
the details of production. Heaven forbid that I should depreciate 
such research; but it is unfortunate that it is so often in the hands 
of those who have little feeling for the literature with which they 
concern themselves. They are as far from, and as incapable of 
giving, any appreciation of it as are those other scholars who de- 
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vote themselves to a search for supposed sources that are not sources, 
but only the sources of sources, altogether unknown to the writers 
they are supposed to have influenced. But these remarks are not 
directed against Mr. Lawrence, whose fault is not dry-as-dustness, 
but a mad disregard of facts and probabilities in the pursuit of his 
always interesting theories. 
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THE DRAMAS OF SCHILLER AND 
LERMONTOV | 


By CLarReENcE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 


The excitement and emotional outbreaks which accompanied the 
Sturm und Drang period in German literature could not fail to 
have an effect upon Russia. Slowly but surely the pseudo-classic 
style which had marked the eighteenth century was driven to the 
wall and the new romantic movement made its way into the highest 
circles of the Russian literary world. Along with this came as a 
belated guest the Sturm und Drang authors, and Die Rauber made 
its appearance on the Russian stage nearly one third of a century 
after it had commenced to exert its titanie influence on the youth 
of Germany. 

Schiller became known in Russia but it was chiefly because of his 
earlier pieces. Die Rauber, Kabale und Liebe, Don Carlos, all had 
an effect which was denied to the more finished products of his 
mature art. Even in Crime and Punishment by Dostoyevsky, Svi- 
drigaylov speaks of Raskolnikov as a Schiller: 


‘“You pretend to power? Ha, ha, ha! You’ve just startled me, Rodion 
Romanich, although I knew before that it would be just this way. You talk 
to me of debauch and of esthetics! You’re a Schiller, you’re an idealist. Of 
course it had to be so and I would have been surprised if it hadn’t been, but 
yet it does sound strange in reality. ... I’m sorry there’s so little time, for 
it is a most interesting subject. Of course, you love Schiller? I do terribly.’’! 


This is the aspect which Schiller wore in Russia and the influence 
of these early plays is the source of this rather one-sided appre- 
ciation. 

The nature of these plays is well summed up in the following 


passage : 


The animating spirit of the ‘‘Storm and Stress’’ was the spirit of passion- 
ate revolt against the conventional standards of life and of literature. The 
battle-cries were freedom, genius, power, nature; genius meaning lawlessness, 
and nature being conceived in the spirit of Rousseau as the anthithesis of 
civilized convention. Shakespeare was ignorantly worshipped as the arche- 
typal genius. There was a disposition to attack social arrangements, or at 
least to put them on trial before the tribunal of feeling. The passionate soul 
at war with society, or caught somehow in the meshes of a galling social bond- 


1Crime and Punishment, ed. Ladyzhnikov, p. 607 f. 
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age, was the favorite form of tragic pathos. Feeling, instinct, and passion 
were regarded as the only noble elements of human nature. As a German 
writer puts it tersely, Urnatur was appealed to as against Unnatur. As for 
style, the worst of shortcomings was tameness, the greatest of merits an un- 
bridled energy of expression. Hence an appetite for hyperbolic diction, wild 
comparisons, repetitions, broken sentences, perfervid exclamations.2 

In speaking of Schiller, Goethe remarked, ‘‘There is no writer 
in any literature to whom Schiller can be exactly compared, but he 
comes nearest to Byron. At first sight few poets would seem to 
have less in common. Yet they were alike in this—that both gave 
an impulse of freedom and energy to the thought and literature of 
their time. Both regarded themselves as champions of liberty ; both 
were engaged in the same revolt, though armed with different 
weapons; both inspired youth with a strange enthusiasm, though 
the sources of inspiration in both were not the same.’’* This state- 
ment appears even truer in regard to Russia than it does anywhere 
else. In Russia the cult of Schiller was developed very largely by 
the admirers of Byron and it was in Lermontov, perhaps the most 
extreme of the Russian Byronists, that we find the clearest influences 
of the dramas of Schiller. 

Mikhail Yurevich Lermontov was born in 1814 and died in a 
duel in 1841. His mother died when he was three years old, and 
the boy was brought up in the house of his wealthy grandmother 
and scarcely knew his father. He early developed a melancholy 
mood and loved to imagine himself an outeast from the world, a 
demon, a persecuted spirit. He consciously imitated Byron and 
sought to act a role like that of the master. 

We know from Lermontov’s diaries and letters that in 1829 he 
saw a performance of Die Rauber in Moscow with the celebrated 
actor Mochalov in the leading role. The performance made a great 
impression upon the boy, and in fact in one of his dramas, A 
Strange Man, a group of students, all under twenty years of age, 
amid disorder and champagne, discuss the performance. One, 
Chelayev, says in answer to what had been played the night before, 
‘‘The plucked Robbers of Schiller. Mochalov was terribly lazy; 
it’s a pity that this fine actor is not always in the right mood; it 
might have happened that I saw him yesterday for the first and last 
time; in that way he loses his reputation.’’* The next year we know 


2 Thomas, History of German Literature, p. 281 f. 
3H. W. Nevinson, Schiller, p. 895. 
4Ed. Slovo, III, 212. 
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that Lermontov was also impressed by a performance of Kabale 
und Liebe. It is these two plays with Don Carlos that really in- 
fluenced him, especially in his dramas. 

Yet in this fusion of Schilleresque and Byronic motifs we must 
never lose sight of one important fact. Lermontov never became a 
lover of civic liberty. He could sing in Jzmail Bey, in regard to the 
Caucasus, ‘‘ Wild are the tribes of these mountains; their God is 
liberty, their law is war’’; but he carefully abstained from partici- 
pation in groups which even yearned for political liberty. He was 
banished several times to the Caucasus, but unless we regard the 
Poem on the Death of Pushkin as political, none of his misdemeanors 
can be regarded as political in character. He therefore was un- 
moved by the republican and revolutionary moods of Schiller, the 
while he followed him in his furious denunciations of social life and 
customs. 

The demon, the eternally dissatisfied leader, was the favorite type 
of hero in his poems as well as in his dramas and this in some ways 
seriously diminishes the influence of and the likeness to Schiller. 
On the other hand many of the details and motifs of Schiller’s 
dramas are so clearly paralleled that we cannot fail to notice their 
existence. 

Thus the antagonism between two brothers, the text of Die 
Réuber, is a very common motif in Lermontov. We need not speak 
here of Izmail Bey, the Tatar chieftain who has been semi-Russian- 
ized and then goes home to meet the plots and displeasure of his 
brother. We can deal rather with the dramas. 

One of them, The Two Brothers, was written in 1836, and per- 
haps commenced in 1831. We have here the familiar opposition 
of the two sons and the father. Yury (George) corresponds to 
Karl Moor. He is really a noble soul, sent away to be educated and 
leaving behind him the beautiful Vyera, who does not remain true. 
When he returns his old passion flares up, though Vyera is married 
to Prince Ligovskoy. (Let us note that Vyera Ligovskaya appears 
in the novel The Princess Ligovskaya and again in the section Prin- 
cess Mary of The Hero of our Times as a strangely appealing charac- 
ter. Perhaps she is modelled on Varvava Lopukhima, the one girl 
whom Lermontov really loved.) On the other hand Aleksander, the 
older brother, is the Franz of Die Rauber. He is cold and cautious. 
He has never really been loved, has scarcely loved, and he will stop 
at no deceit to gain his end. He forces Yury’s servant to give him 
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the letter and with the knowledge thus gained he impersonates his 
brother in the interview. He goes out of his way to break up his 
father’s affection for his other son. In Act III, scene i, he tells his 
father of Yury’s passion and later induces the dying old man to 
tell Prince Ligovskoy that his wife is or will be untrue. At the 
end, he bursts out to his father, ‘‘ What now to me is a father the 
whole world?—I have lost everything, my last kinship is destroyed, 
my last feeling has died. .. . What value is life?’’> The father dics 
amid the unedifying spectacle of a bitter quarrel between the 
brothers with Aleksander seizing Yury’s sword. Later Yury faints 
while Aleksander sneers, ‘‘A weak soul. ... He could not endure 
this.’’ 

We have another instance of this hostility between brothers in 
Menschen und Leidenschaften. Lermontov even gave this play a 
German title. There may be an autobiographical reference in the 
play to the relations between Yury, his father, and grandmother, 
but this does not apply to the tragedy which is caused solely by 
the intrigues of the uncle Vasily Mikhalich Volgin. In furtherance 
of his own ends, Vasily drives his nephew to desperation® by telling 
him that his father has but one idea, to secure the inheritance for 
him and thus to prevent the grandmother from disinheriting the 
boy. Then he tells the father that the boy is thoroughly un- 
grateful and will abandon him as he has the grandmother. In this 
way he is able to rouse the father against the son and finally Yury 
commits suicide as the only way out of the entire sorry affair. 

In The Strange Man, it is not two brothers that are responsible, 
but cousins. Both Natalia and her cousin Sofia love Arbenin. The 
latter, though nearly overcome by her passions, resolves to gain by 
foul means what she cannot get by fair, and when Arbenin gives 
Sofia a note to hand to Natalia, she puts it aside and later returns 
it to him. Her motive in all this she shows earlier, 


No, they will not be happy. . . . I swear by this heaven, I swear by my soul, 
that all the poison of my womanly cleverness will be used to destroy their 
well-being. . . . Let me perish, but as consolation I will say: ‘He will not be 
checrful, when I weep! His life will not be more peaceful than mine!’ I 
have decided!7 


This sneaking treachery of a trusted and ealeulating brother 
against another finds in Schiller its success through the blasting of 


5P. 460. 
6 Act III, scene ii. 
7 Act I, scene ii, p. 202. 
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filial devotion. Franz writes to Karl that his father will have noth- 
ing more to do with him. ‘‘Ungliicklicher Bruder!, . . . Nur kiirz- 
lich muss ich dir melden, dass deine Hoffung vereitelt ist- du sollst 
hingehen, lasst dir der Vater sagen, wohin dich deine Schandtaten 
fiihren.’’® This is the last blow for Karl Moor and when he re- 
ceives the letter, he consents to become the leader of the band of 
robbers. The consequences of this are seen in the last act when 
Karl says: ‘‘Zu spit! Vergebens! Dein Fluch, Vater!—frage 
mich nichts mehr—ich bin, ich habe—dein Fluch,—dein vermeinter 
Fluch!’”® 

This cursing of a son by a father reappears in the plays of Ler- 
montov but it is emphasized even more strikingly, and Lermontov 
delights in showing the father cursing the son. Thus in Mecschen 
und Leidenschaften after a stormy scene, Nikolay Mikhailich says 
to his son: 

Through this embittered mask of innocence, through these pale features I 
see the hellish spirit. . . I renounce it; you are no more my son. . . Hence, 
hence with your inheritance. . . You will not seal my tongue with gold... I 
renounce you, although you had millions. . . Such cruelty, almost parricide, 
if not worse, because I loved you. .. And so young. .. Hence, hence! I can- 
not hear you near me! My condition is dangerous; perhaps... .1° 
Yury answers with a wild laugh—‘‘Ha, ha ha! A father cursed 
his son—How easy it is!—Look, look, look at this self-satisfied face 
—Look at these quiet features; this father cursed his son.’’ Yury’s 
despair mounts as he realizes the horror of his position. He kills 
himself and it is only then that his father understands what he has 
done. 

The force of this curse completely unmans Yury and he turns 
on his old servant who refuses to leave him alone for a moment. 
As his speech gets wilder and wilder, he tells the old man, ‘‘Do not 
curse your children’’ (Act V, scene viii). This scene is repeated 
almost verbally in A Strange Man as Scene xi. Here Arbenin has 
insisted upon going to his dying mother against his father’s wishes 
and in consequence his father has cursed him. In this play the 
boy has some reward. He is confident that he has done his duty 
toward his dying mother and that she will intercede for him.” 

We have dealt so far with some of the broader ideas which are 


8 Cotta Edition, Act I, scene ii, p. 33. 
Op. cit., p. 132. 

10 Act V, scene iii. 

11 Op. cit., p. 251. 
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reflected in the dramas of Lermontov. It now remains to look at 
some scenes which show equally the infiuence of the German author. 

The first of the dramas of Lermontov is The Spaniards. This is 
a melodramatic tragedy of the Inquisition. Fernando (the name 
strongly reminds us of Ferdinand in Kabale und Liebe) is the 
adopted son of a Spanish grandee. He wishes to marry the daugh- 
ter of his benefactor and is indignantly refused. It turns out later 
that he is the son of a poor Jew who has been forced to abandon 
his child. Father Sorrini, a prominent priest and leader of the 
Inquisition, meanwhile kidnaps the daughter Emilia (is this Ama- 
lia?) but Fernando penetrates into his house, rescues the girl by 
killing her and carries her body to her own home. In the end he 
dies at the hands of the Inquisition and so does his Jewish father. 
His own sister, the Jewish Noemi, dies of a broken heart. 

Kotlyarevsky (Lermontov, p. 106) says that the episode of the 
carrying off of Emilia can be paralleled by the scene in Emilia 
Galotti of Lessing (Act III) where the bandits of the Prince steal 
Emilia and bring her to the prince’s summer house, under the 
guise of rescuers. We can find a passage which is even more similar 
in the narrative of Kosinsky in Die Rauber (Act III, scene ii). This 
young Bohemian nobleman had loved a girl Amelia, but on the eve 
of the wedding he was falsely accused of treason and imprisoned. 
A month later he was ostentatiously pardoned, but Amelia had 
vanished. ‘‘In der Mitternacht sei sie weggebracht worden, wusste 
niemand, wohin?’’ She was in the palace and had consented to be- 
come the mistress of the Prince to save her lover. Enraged at the 
news, Kosinsky rushed into the palace of the minister who had ar- 
ranged the whole affair. The minister is gone. ‘‘Ich gehe zuriick, 
sprenge die Tiiren ein, find’ihn, wollte eben—aber da sprangen 
fiinf bis sechs Bediente aus dem Hinterhalt und entwanden mir 
den Degen’’ (p. 90). 

This is a much closer parallel. In the Russian, Emilia is carried 
away from home by a group of ruffians with the approval of her 
step-mother who wishes her out of the way (Act IV, scene i). She 
finds that she has fallen into the hands of Sorrini, who gives her 
the choice of submission or punishment. Just then Fernando en- 
ters in disguise, seizes Emilia, but when the group of ruffians ap- 
pears, he slays her and this act so startles them that he escapes. 
Before this, however, his murder has formed part of the schemes 
of Sorrini and he was waylaid by a band and left for dead, but his 
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father the Jew saved him. We have then a better parallel directly 
from Die Rauber. 

This is rendered still more likely by the close parallel that exists 
between Act II, scene iii of Die Réiuber and Act II, scene i of The 
Spaniards. In each case we have a wild band of men gathered to- 
gether drinking and telling of the various crimes which they have 
committed. The exploits differ in the two cases, but the general 
mood of boasting and of recklessness is the same; and with this 
introduction it certainly seems better to regard the whole scene of 
the abduction as influenced by Schiller rather than Lessing. That 
Lermontov, however, knew Lessing is certain for Nathan der Weise 
has undoubtedly left its mark on the Jew Moysey and his family. 

The murder cf Emilia to keep her free is again influenced by 
Schiller. In Kabale und Liebe, Ferdinand draws his sword and 
threatens to save Luise by death. ‘‘ (Er driickt einen Gerichtsdiener 
weg, fasst Luisen mit einem Arm, mit dem andern ziickt er den 
Degen auf sie) Vater! Eh Sie meine Gemahlin beschimpfen, durch- 
stoss’ich sie—Bestehen Sie noch darauf?’’ (Act II, scene vii). 

Lermontov shows this attempt or threat carried into execution, 
and then, to make assurance doubly sure, Fernando carries the body 
of Emilia to her father and in truly Schilleresque language answers, 
when he is threatened with the Inquisition, ‘‘Who did not fear to 
destroy this (pointing to the corpse), Nothing terrifies him in this 
world.’’!? 

We may note that this type of exaggeration was very common in 
the works of the young Lermontov. Similarly in his imitations of 
Pushkin as in The Prisoner of the Caucasus, he delights in mag- 
nifying the crimes and daring of his characters until at moments 
bathos almost succeeds in ruining scenes which were intended to 
be most effective. 

Father Sorrini in this drama also has certain characteristics of 
the villain of Schiller. It will be noted that eroticism is one of his 
chief crimes. This quality played a considerable role in Lermontov; 
the Demon, for example, represents the fallen angel in his love for 
a pure girl. At the same time the willingness of the priest to use 
crime to accomplish his ends, his utter indifference to right and 
wrong, his fear of being unmasked, all remind us of the villains in 
Kabale und Liebe and also of those in Die Rauber. It will be noticed 
in this connection that Schiller found in the ruling easte all kinds 


12 Act V, scene i, p. 95. 
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of vices. The President, the father of Ferdinand, in Kabale und 
Liebe, the minister who stole for the prince the sweetheart of Ko- 
sinsky in Die Rauber, and many others, have the same indifference 
to virtue as Father Sorrini, but they are representatives of the 
secular government. We would expect this of such a young re- 
publican as Schiller, but to Lermontov the question of government 
seems not to occur. His chief devils are connected with the Spanish 
Inquisition in this piece, and he has taken occasion to pour out on 
them his scorn and hate. 

In the fear that Sorrini casts upon his associates like Don Al- 
varets, we have perhaps another reference to Schiller. The atmos- 
phere of the Inquisition lurks behind Don Carlos. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in Act V, scene x, where the Grand Inquisitor de- 
mands of Philip that he sacrifice his son, and forees the king to 
accompany him to the spot where the unfortunate prince can be 
seized. It shows, however, throughout all the scenes where Domingo, 
the confessor of the King, appears. The hidden hand terrifies all 
whom it touches, and Domingo himself, though scarcely guilty of 
sexual excesses like Sorrini, is in his ruthlessness and cynical in- 
trigue a worthy ancestor. 

We see this attitude in The Spaniards, Act I, scene i, where Sor-. 
rini tells how he punished a girl for killing her betrayer, because 
he was a member of the Inquisition. Alvarets says, ‘‘What? Poison 
a member of the sacred inquisition? She deserved death by tor- 
ture.’’ Sorrini, with an eye to the effect on Emilia, at once turns 
and says passion is pardonable. Immediately Alvarets and his wife 
both turn and accept the new idea. Sorrini (aside) says: ‘‘They 
fear me.’’ This is confirmed at the end of the scene when Alvarets 
expresses his relief that Sorrini is gone and his fear of these humble 
people who will not show when they are insulted but will merely 
take vengeance. 

There is perhaps another imitation of Schiller in The Two 
Brothers. In Act I, scene iii, of Die Raiuber, Amalia asks Franz 
if he loves her, and then she says, 


‘Wenn du mich liebst, kannst du mir wohl eine Bitte abschlagen? 
Franz: ‘Keine, keine, wenn sie nicht mehr ist, als mein Leben. 
Amalia: O wenn das ist! Eine Bitte, die du so leicht, so gern erfiillen 
wirst—(stolz) Hasse mich! 


Perhaps this is parallel to Act I, scene i, of the Russian: 


Vyera: I have a request for you! ... 
Alexander (starts back): Request? You?... This is something new.... 
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There is no sacrifice which I would not make to your minute’s whim. 
Vyera: O, I demand no sacrifice! 
Aleksander: The worse, Vyera! With a great sacrifice I could prove my 
Fake (aside) Love—this is unendurable. 

She then tells him to take a message to his brother. 

A final possible case may be seen in the first version of The 
Masquerade. Here in Act I, scene ii (p. 287), Nina loses her brace- 
let accidentally. It is picked up by another woman who later gives 
it to the Prince. Arbenin, the husband, is unwilling to believe that 
his wife has lost her bracelet. This may perhaps be paralleled to 
the scene in Don Carlos where the queen is accused because her 
casket has been broken into and the contents taken to the king. 

The first version of The Masquerade is rather in the Schilleresque 
manner, although it does not represent any definite use of the motifs 
of Schiller. Nevertheless there is the piling up of defiance, the 
poisoning of Nina, and the discovery then that she is innocent and 
that the evil spirits of Arbenin who have trailed him for years have 
finally been able to ensnare him to his ruin. In the second version 
there is a great change. The Prince directly steals the bracelet. 
At the end Nine is allowed to live and there is a strong possibility 
that she has at least allowed herself to be compromised. 

Without going too far afield, we may mention also the poem The 
Criminal. This again reminds us somewhat of Die Rauber and 
Don Carlos, for here we have the love of a son for his step-mother 
carried out, and, later still, like Oedipus, the young man actually 
kills his father, and passes the rest of his days in repentance, after 
a short space of time as one of a band of robbers. 

On the whole, we see that the dramas of Schiller, especially Die 
Rauber and Kabale und Liebe, exercised a great influence upon the 
dramas of Lermontov. This influence is particularly noticeable in 
The Spaniards and The Two Brothers. There is, however, one great 
difference between the two authors and this difference is perhaps as 
important as any of the similarities. 

Schiller has a strong social sense. He was interested in humanity, 
in freedom, and in friendship. The ideal of the young Schiller is 
perhaps reflected in Marquis von Posa, who is a wise counsellor and 
a devoted friend of Don Carlos and even sacrifices his own life in 
a vain attempt to save the young man. The titanic passions of 
Moor, the vehemence of Ferdinand and Luise, do not exclude friend- 
ship and nobility. Beside the hero there is a woman or a friend. 
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Perhaps we can equate the simple life of Moysey, and Noemi with 
the life of Miller and his wife and Luise, but with this exception the 
dramas of Lermontov reveal the loneliness of the poet. 

This loneliness was reflected in his work. It was reflected in the 
character of the Demon, in the eternal restlessness of Pechorin in 
The Hero of our Times. Yury in Menschen und Leidenschaften, 
Arbenin in A Strange Man, Arbenin, again in the two versions of 
The Masquerade, Yury in The Two Brothers, and even the parent- 
less and homeless Fernando in The Spaniards, all have in them 
something of this dark nature which keeps them from obtaining 
happiness.'* They never live in the pure objective world of Schiller. 
They are an attempt to objectify the motives and aspirations of 
Lermontov himself, to express his thoughts and feelings, and to re- 
veal the mysteries a nd sorrows of a great and self-analyzing soul. 
The treachery which unmans them and overcomes them would be 
helpless and easy to unmask were it not for this strange capacity 
for self-analysis which leaves them a prey to their inferiors. The 
tragedy of Lermontov’s heroes is that of a great soul at the mercy 
of lesser souls, not of a beast of game at bay before a pack of curs. 

This is where the influence of Byron enters and where the notion 
of the persecuted wanderer gains over the rebel against the baseness 
of the world. Zhe Spaniards comes as an exception. This is the 
first romantic tragedy in Russian,‘ just as the other dramas are 
the first dramas of ordinary life and existence. The dramas, par- 
tially in prose and partially in verse, are constructed on the same 
model as those of Schiller and of the Sturm and Drang generally ; 
in their form they represent the movement to which Schiller gave 
so much, but in their spirit they are often different, so that it is 
not too much to say that in Lermontov we have the technique of 
Schiller, the general groundwork of Schiller’s early efforts with the 
spirit of Byron and of the persecuted wanderer stalking across the 
stage. The result is different but Schiller ranked next to Byron 
as the most powerfui of the foreign influences in the development 
of Lermontov. 


13 Zamotin, Lermontov, p. 21. 
14 Kotlyarevsky, Lermontov, p. 108. 
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Gramaticalia scis, sed naturalia nescis,? 
Nec logicalia scis. 


The grammatical knowledge of Henry of Avranches was one 
of the few good points which Michael of Cornwall would allow his 
enemy in his tirade against this wandering poet. Nothing very 
definite is known concerning Michael’s contemporary standing, but 
his poem is referred to in an ancient catalogue as an altercatio 
duorum grammaticorum, from which it might appear that he passed 
for a grammarian.* With this unexpected tribute in mind we may 
take up the study of such of the thirteenth-century grammatical 
treatises as we may identify as possibly his,* beginning with the long 


1 For information about this poet see Russell, ‘‘ Master Henry of Avranches 
as an International Poet,’’ Speculum, III (1928), 34-63; see also the last two 
of his ‘‘Three Short Studies in Mediaeval Intellectual History,’’ Colorado 
College Publications, general series no. 148 (December, 1927), 49-69. His un- 
published thesis, Master Henry of Avranches (Harvard, 1926), is in the Har- 
vard University Library. In addition see Paul Grosjean, ‘‘ Magister Henricus 
de Abrincis Archipoeta,’’ Dublin Studies (June, 1928), pp. 296-308. No. 18 
(see below) and Section II of no. 103 are edited in Colo. Coll. Publ. (Feb. 
1929). The Quaracchi Franciscans (near Florence, Italy) are preparing a criti- 
cal edition of the Life of St. Francis. The following abbreviations are used: 
Diss = the above mentioned thesis, Keil = H. Keil, Grammatici Latini 
(Leipsic, 1855), MS A = Cambridge University Library, MS Dd 11 78. The 
numbers designating poems of Master Henry of Avranches refer to the cata- 
logue of his poems in Speculum, III, 58-63. In the writing of this article we 
are indebted to Professor Haskins and the Harvard University Library for the 
loan of rotographs of nos. 3, 5, 15, 18, and 74. The rotographs of the no. 103 
will be deposited there, according to our agreement with the Bodleian Library. 

2 Speculum, III, 39. For Michael of Cornwall see ibid., pp. 41-43: also 
Alfons Hilka, ‘‘Eine mittelalterliche Dichterfehde: Versus magistri Michaelis 
Cornubiensis contra magistrum Henricum Abrincensem, Mittelalterliche Hand- 
schriften.’’ Festgabe zum 60 Geburtstage von Hermann Degering (Leipsic, 
Hiersemann: 1926), VII, 326, p. 18 pl. 

3M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover (Cambridge, 
1903), p. 486. 

4 Besides those discussed below the following are to be noticed. The old 
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poem and three fragments in MS A, a manuscript containing, with 
few exceptions, the poems of Master Henry of Avranches. 

Of these pieces no. 18, entitled in the manuseript Libellus Donati 
metrice compositus, falls in line with the poet’s custom of versifying 
older prose, well expressed in the introduction of his Life of St. 
Oswald :° 


In nova fert animus antiquas uertere prosas 

Carmina. 
reminiscent of Ovid as well as characteristic of Henry of Avran- 
ches.® 
How closely the poet follows the prose of the Ars Minor of Donatus 
at times may be judged by the following examples. The first is the 
definition of the noun,’ Pars orationis cum casu corpus aut rem 
proprie communiterue significans. 


Nomen cum tasu communiter aut proprie rem 
Aut corpus significat. 


The second defines the interjection,® Interiectio quid est? Pars 
orationis significans mentis affectum voce incondita. Interiectioni 
quid accidit? Tantum significatio. Significatio interiectionis in 
quo est? Quia aut laetitiam significamus, ut euax; aut dolorem, 
ut heu, aut admirationem, ut pape, aut metum, ut attat, et siqua 
sunt similia. 


Interiectio pars cui significatio tantum 

Accidit. Est incondita® uox que significare 
Dicitur affectum mentis. Mens significatur 
Fxultans, ut euax, metuens, ut atat, stupefacta, 

Ut pape, tristis, ut heu, seu quod conforme sit istis. 


The only examples given by Donatus which are repeated in the 
versifications are those of the interjection, an omission which en- 
ables the poet to reduce the short and elementary Ars Minor to 161 
lines. Yet he finds space for the following bit of logie about the 
causal and rational conjunctions :'° 


library catalogue of Peterhouse recorded the existence of a Tractatus Henrict 
magit, listed among works on grammar, but it is apparently lost (M. R. James, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Peterhouse 
[Cambridge, 1899], p. xiv). JZS 18580 at Munich contains a Heinrici Carmen 
Grammaticum, but it is listed as of the twelfth century. 

5 No. 48. MS A, fol. 175r. 

6 Metamorphoses i, 1. No. 95, Life of St. Hugh commences: 

Arma virumque cano, quo iudice, nee caro cara. 

7 Keil, IV, 355. MS A, fol. 58r. 

8 Keil, IV, 366. MS A, fol. 60v. 

9 MS incognita. 

10 MS A, fol. 60r. 
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Quamuis inter rationem 

Et causam non sit distancia preter eam que 

Est inter genus et speciem—nam causa uidetur 

Esse genus, ratio, species—tamen appropriatis 

Ut decet utendum!! uerbis. Rationis origo 

Est animus, cause natura superficialis. 

Ergo Donatus discrimine separat illas. 

Ideireo deseruit eis coniunctio duplex, 

Causalis cause, rationalis rationi. 
This recourse to logic is paralleled in several other poems, some of 
which are begging poems.'* Since these were early efforts it seems 
probable that this piece also is among his earliest efforts in versi- 
fication. 

The poem listed as no. 13 in the catalogue of the works of Henry 
of Avranches'* proves to be merely two long excerpts from the 
Doctrinale of Alexander of Ville-Dieu, lines 1584-1667 and 2193- 
2281. These lines are from Chapter X, which deals with meter and 
quantity of syllables, and contain just the type of information which 
a poet would need for ready reference. Their presence in MS A, 
which was written at St. Albans and is referred to as the book 
‘“fratris M. Parisiensis, quem habet de versibus Henrici de Abrin- 
cis,’’ suggests that MS A was copied from the poet’s notebook.'* In 
view of this last evidence it is possible that the three grammatical 
fragments in MS A may also be excerpts. The first, no. 3, discusses 
the gender of nouns ending in 0. The second is a brief note upon 
verbs ending in cio or cieo.'® The third, no. 74, is primarily a rule 
of logic and only incidentally of grammar, which, if Master Henry’s, 
was probably written early in life.’” 

Upon the clue of a final line similar to many colophons of Henry 
of Avranches’ poems the long grammatical treatise in MS Rawlinson 
G 50 was econjecturally included among that poet’s works as no. 
103. Since it seems to be without title in the manuscript we shall 
call it from its opening words, the Comoda Gramatice. In general 
its introduction resembles those of Master Henry’s lives of St. Hugh 
(95) and St. Edmund (24) and its conclusion reminds one of the 


11 MS utendo. 
12 Cf. Speculum, III, 39. 
13 Ibid., p. 59. 


14 Cf. Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, M. G. H. SS XXVIII, 119. There 
is a discussion of the origin and ownership of MS A in Diss, Chap. I. 


15 Fol. 29r. 
16 Fol. 29v. 
17 Fol. 193r. 
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introduction of the Life of St. Thomas (1). As in the last men- 
tioned piece a line of the introduction commences with we. The 
Comoda Gramatice contains many lines which reappear in another 
treatise whose author was named Henry.’*® The attribution to 
Henry of Avranches thus seems corroborated. This poem occupies 
all of the 39 folios of the MS and is written in a single hand: to 
judge from the nature of the corrections in the same hand, it is 
not the hand of the author. The number of lines to a page varies 
from 22 to 36, averaging between 28 and 29: the total (es- 
timating about 23 lines for the badly mutilated pages of the first 
folio) is approximately 2208. A Latin gloss, both interlinear and 
marginal, appears on nearly every page, but varies in intensity. 
This gloss is so fine and difficult to read that the cataloguer thought 
that it was in French, although it is mostly Latin.’® 

From the position of its last lines in the list of Master Henry’s 
colophons, which seems to have some chronological significance, as 
well as its general similarity to poems written about 1220 (nos. 1 
and 95) it is probable that the Comoda Gramatice was composed 
about that year or slightly earlier.2° According to the introduction 
the poem was written for certain boys to save them from the con- 
fusion of the many books upon grammar, while the conclusion is 
addressed to a single patron. In this conclusion the poct appeals 
for heavenly guidance for his patron (0 discipule the gloss says) 
that he may give attention to study, since even heresy results from 
ignorance. The true philosophers deserve patronage now more be- 
cause most masters do not care to profit their hearers but rejoice 
in ‘‘licking up’’ the money. The patron is described as of high 
birth, of pleasing appearance, and fortunate in his parents, whom, 
however, death has separated. He is urged to allow nothing to dis- 
tract him from his career so brilliantly begun. The concluding lines 
contain wishes for the success and spiritual welfare of any reader 
or hearer of the poem. 


O sine patre, Patri de Uirgine nate, Redemptor, 
Qui truce morte tua mortale genus relevasti21 
Ad te conuersos nos respice, dirige, salva. 
Nam terris dolor est, facilis descensus Auerni; 


18 The Tractatus Henrici Gramatici, no. 159, see p. 000 below. 

19 F, Madan, A Swmmary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford (Oxford, 1895), III, 352. 

20 Traced in Diss, Chap. IV. The list of colophons appears in Colorado 
College Publications (December, 1927), pp. 53-55. 

21 MS rez alti apparently although almost illegible. 
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Nos noxa premimur, grauis est ascensus ad astra.22 
Idcireo rogo te pro quo liber editur iste, 

Addiscas, dum tempus habes, quia funebre bellum 
Corporis ac anime parit ignorancia ueri. 

Nascitur hine heresis. Impende libentior auris 
Philosophis ueris, nam fundamenta sophie 

Heu prope iam pereunt. Nee delectare magistri, 
Nec prodesse uolunt, sed lucrum lingere gaudent. 
Te sublimat apex generis, te gratia forme: 

Tu patre, tu matre felix es. Dissociauit 

Hos fera mors, sed eos Deus associabit. 

Uiuens et discens, ponas contraria, uiuens 

Te non uicturum, discens te non moriturum. 

Non leuitas animi, non te suggestio praua 
Abstrahat incepto nitido uel flama iuuente. 

Hoe opus abstractum quisquis legat, audiat, illi 
Prospera procedant; cum Christo sit sine fine, 

Hoe tribuente Ihesu, cui cum patre paraclitoque 
Sit laus et virtus et honor per secula cuncta. Amen. 


If we accept the chronological implications already mentioned, 
it is possible that the person in question was young Henry III of 
England. His father, John, had died in 1216, and his mother did 
not remarry until May 1220. The eulogy and the term apex generis 
as well as the very length of the Comoda Gramatice suggest a patron 
of importance. Some light upon this question appears in the in- 
troduction. Upon the badly mutilated first page the writing is 
indistinct, but lines 5-9 seem to read as follows (the less legible 
words are in parentheses) : 

O Christi mater sine qua nichil ordiar umquam 

Complosis manibus tibi supplico poplice (pro ) 

Hee abstracta (velis ) adire favore 

Hee ut precipue pueris collectio prosit 

Quorum cognomen (hiis) tollat (ternus et unus). 
If we accept Henry III as one of the pueri, his brother Richard is 
the other. The last line quoted would then mean that the young 
king, called Henricus quartus by the poet in another poem of about 
the same date,?* was named for Henry (ternus), son of Henry II, 
and Richard after his uncle, Richard I (unus). 

This conjecture fits in well with other information about Master 
Henry of Avranches. The rather surprising eulogy of John and 
Isabella might be expected from a court poet who had already 
written for John and his nephew, Otto IV.% He also wrote much 


22 MS premitur and astros. The poet liked this Virgilian expression (Aen. 
vi, 126); ef. no. 8: 
Levis est descensus Auerni 
Sed gravis ascensus Paradisi. 
23 No. 1. MS A, fol. 29r. 
24 Speculum, III, 35, 39; Colo. College Publications (December, 1927), 61. 
The poems were nos. 21, 37, and 98. 
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for various members of the court during the minority of the young 
prince and seems closer to Peter des Roches than to any other of 
his many patrons.2° Since Peter des Roches was a tutor of Henry 
III, it is possible that the poet may have shared in educating the 
prinee and actually taught him his grammar.*® 
Just preceding this conclusion is a discussion of the numbers of 
certain important phenomena. There are twelve signs of the zodiac, 
seven days and planets, five geographical zones, and four elements. 
Following a characterization of the nine muses individually, he 
reaches the most important number, three. There are three ser- 
monum gencra, three species rerum, three species gramatice, three 
parts of the world and of the human head. Three was important 
in classical mythology; three powerful gods, Pluto, Jupiter, and 
Neptune, three kinds of lightning and water, three Hesperides, 
three Gorgons, three_harpies, three graces, three furies, and three 
fates. Most of this material apparently came from the chapter of 
the Grecismus of Evrard of Bethune, De nominibus Musarum et 
gentilium,?? but the arrangement is different.2* Evrard’s chapter 
is exposition, purely pagan in content, but Henry’s rearrangement 
is designed to lead up to the three enemies of the soul, a glorification 
of the Trinity, and the plea for divine guidance to his patrons. 
With these passages in mind it is not surprising to find that 
Master Henry was influenced by the current speculative grammar. 
Between his discussions of the parts of speech and of syntax the 
following passage appears 
Sed dicunt multi, duplex est dietio siquis, 
Sunt infinite quia magno iudice dicte. 
Alfa notatur et o de uirgine matre Redemptor; 
Hie est principium sine principio, sine fine, 
Hie est perfectum uerbum cum nomine iunctum, 
Asumens serui formam de uirgine sacra 
Que consignificant quasi partes dicimur esse 
Dum nexum fidei uerbis factisque tenemus. 
Martir, participans; pronomen uirgo pudica 
Quelibet est sacre speculatio forma Marie. 
Casti prelati preeunt quasi prepositiue. 
Coniugio Christo nexos aduerbia dico. 
25 Ibid., pp. 67-68; Specuium, III, 56, 43. © 
26 Kate Norgate, The Minority of Henry III (London, 1922), p. 180. 
27ed. J. Wrobel (Breslau, 1887). 


28 The borrowing is as follows. (The numbers within parenthesis are of 
the lines of chapter VII of the Grecismus). Fol. 39r; line 3 (31 order dis- 
arranged), 4-13 (similar to 3-17), 14-15 (54-55), 18-19 (38-39), 20 (64), 21 
(65 triplex ana species reversed, 22 (66 in substance, 23 (67), 26 (44 in part). 

29 Fol. 32r. 
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Peccatum planges, est intetiectio. Fertur 

Pars coniunctiva qui [sic] nectit et ordinat apte 

Sacros de Christo sermones deque Maria. 

Pars incarnato discordat, anomala verba, 

Quolibet hereticus strigiali carcere dignus. 

Sinthasis ex dictis procedit, ut exigit ordo 

Quem notes recte, nectit sensumque maritat. 
Pedagogically, there was probably something to be gained in the 
study of the various parts of grammar and theology by this method: 
seeing the Virgin in the pronoun, priests in the prepositions, and 
various theological relationships in other phases of grammar. From 
the schoolboys’ standpoint the likening of irregular verbs to heretics 
worthy of severe punishment would seem peculiarly appropriate. 

The tendency to flaunt his knowledge of logic, typical of his 
earliest efforts, appears but seldom. The one notable instance is 
in a block of nine lines carefully set off by pointing hands in the 
manuscript in which are stated the different ways grammarians and 
logicians treat diminuatives and augmentatives.*® Casual phrases 
and expressions occasionally indicate the influence of the logical 
training.** 
The Comoda Gramatice obviously lacks the touches necessary for 

a finished production. The author probably never returned to it 
after writing it out and making numerous corrections. Lines are 
repeated,®* and copying of other authors is frequently careless.** 
Only six capital letters were finished: spaces for the other eighteen 
are vacant.** There is no certainty nor uniformity in regard to 
the beginning and ending of sections, some beginning with capitals, 
others with paragraph signs, and for others vacant lines seem to 
be used.** There seems to be no sign at all for the first line upon 
the pronoun.** The contents are arranged as follows: introduction 
and invocation, fol. Ir. I, definition of voice, letter, ete., 1r; muta- 
tion of consonants, 2v; numerals, accents,, and punctuation, 3v; 


30 Fol. 12v. 

31 Fol. 26v. causa efficiens for instance. 

32 Fol. 28v, 1 reappears as fol. 36v, 28 and is Doctrinale, 2512. Fol. 27v, 
5-15 are also fol. 28v, 8-18. 

33 See below, p. 000, notes 000. 

34 The finished letters are C and V on fol. Ir, two Q’s and an S on fol. 
20v, and an H on fol. 21r. Spaces for the following remain: fol. 7r (C), 
llv (D), 14r (S), 18r (E and Q), 18v (C, F, and 8), 19r (T), 23v (V), 
29r (A), 30v (E), 32r (S), 35v (E), 36r (I), 36v (D), 38r (S), 38v (L). 

35 Paragraph signs are on 2v, Sv, Sr, and 31r: missing lines on 12r, 34v 
(3), and 35r (2). 

36 Fol. 24v, last line. 
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quantity and pronunciation, 5r. II, equiuoca, Tr. III, definitions of 
word, speech, noun, and its accidence, 11v; denominatives, patro- 
nymics, possessives, and comparison, 12r; gender, 14r; number, 
18r, figura, 18r; case, 18v. IV, the declensions, first, 18v; second, 
18v, third, 19r, fourth, 20v, fifth, 20v; Greek and Hebrew nouns 
in Latin, 20v. V, de heteroclitis, 21r. VI, verb, 23v. VII, pronoun, 
24v. VIII, preposition, 25v. IX, adverb, 29r; interjection, 30v. X, 
conjunction, 31r. XI, syntax, 32r. XII, vices of speech; 35v; 
scemata, 36r; tropes, 36v; de coloribus rhetoricis, 38r. Conclusion, 
38v. 

The order is more like that of Priscian’s Institutes than of Do- 
natus, or of the Grecismus or Doctrinale, from both of which the 
author took much, as we shall see below. Priscian is never men- 
tioned by name although once he is referred to as artis doctissimus 
autor.** Up to section XII Priscian seems to be followed, at least 
at a distance, with the exception of the section (II) upon equivoca, 
and the part of section I immediately preceding it.** Besides the 
order of treatment this dependence upon Priscian appears in def- 
inition, illustrations, and probably citations from classical authors. 
Thus the text of Comoda Gramatice commences as Priscian: Philo- 
sophi definiunt, vocem esse aerem tenuissimum ictum,®*® ete. 


Vox diffinitur aer tenuissimus ictus. 


The definitions of the interjection,*® and of the verb*! also follow 
those of Priscian. In the question of the number of verbal accidence 
the poet prefers seven as Donatus to the eight of Priscian although 
the lines show a close versification of the latter’s discussion on this 
subject.*? Such illustrations as exile,** Atlantides and Nestorides,“* 
timeo and metuo,*® probably went back originally to Priscian al- 
though they may have come down indirectly as a part of the com- 
{mon grammatical tradition. The tracing of the sources of the 
Comoda Gramatice is difficult because so few of the grammatical 


87 Fol. 29v. The phrase also appears in the Grecismus, XX, 2. 


38 The noun is also treated by declensions, while Priscian discussed the 
nominative and genitive cases in Chap. VI, and the other cases in Chap. VII. 


39 Keil, II, 4. Fol. 1r. 

40 Keil, III, 90; fol. 30r. 

#1 Keil, II, 369; fol. 23v. 

42 Ibid. Priscian quotes from Donatus as from other authorities. 
43 Keil, II, 131; fol. 6r, 20. 

44 Keil, II, 35, 37; fol. 13r, 1, 2. 

45 Keil, II, 373; fol. 24r, 14. 
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treatises are as yet easily accessible. In many instances informa- 
tion was probably easy for the poet to secure from several sources. 
Such seems to have been the case with citations from the classics. 
In six, possibly more instances, the poet might have secured quota- 
tions from Priscian, but this would have been impossible in more 
than two dozen instances.** In one case it seems clear that the 
poet is using Priscian.‘7 In general Master Henry drew heavily 
from the Satires of Juvenal, the Pharsalia of Lucan, Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, and from the Aencid, Eclogues, and Georgics of 
Virgil for illustrations. He also quotes from Horace, Persius, 
Statius, and Terence but the quotations attributed to Juvenal and 


46 The citations follow: 

Horace, 1 Ep., i, 19 ‘‘servum pecus’’ (fol. 18v, 27). 

Juvenal, Sat., vi, 155 ‘‘tolluntur crystallina’’ (fol. 13v, 18): Sat., v, 13 
‘*depositum tibi sospes erit’’ (fol. 16v, 5: Keil, II, 157): Sat., viii, 26 
‘fagnosco procerem’’ (fol. 22r, 5): Sat., vii, 174 ‘‘qua vilis tessera venit’’ 
(fol. 22v, 12, Persius in MS). 

Lucan, Pharsalia, viii, 697 ‘‘Mausolea’’ (fol. 5v, 13 Mausolai legas, 
Lucanum proferro testem): ii, 384 ‘‘hiis aries actus’’ (fol. 6r, 11): ii, 406 
‘*Crustumium’’ (fol. 14v, 14 Crustumium neutri vult esse Lucanus): v, 26 
‘¢imperiumque comes’’ (fol. 16v, 12: Keil, II, 157): i, 529 ‘‘cometen’’ (fol. 
22v, 13 atque cometes), vi, 754 ‘‘tune omnis palpitat artus’’ (fol. 23r). 

Ovid, Metamorphoses, passim ‘‘ Abas’’ (fol. llr, 18): x, 586 ‘‘passu volat 
alite virgo (fol. 16v, 10): iv, 517 ‘‘infantia — — discutit ossa’’ (decutit 
ora fol. 17v, 17): xiv, 311 ‘‘quattuor e famulis’’ (fol. 18v, 26): iii, 637 
‘‘uobis erit hospita tellus’’ (fol. 21v, 1): vi, 290 ‘‘herentia uiscere tela’’ 
(fol. 22r, 4: Keil, II, 274). , 

Persius, Sat., i, 32 ‘‘hyacinthina laena’’ (fol. 13v, 17 iacintina lana, Juvenal 
in MS). 

Statius, Thebaid, i, 696 ‘‘Pataraea niuosis—dumeta’’ (fol. 5v, 17 dumis 
Patarea niuosis). 

Terence, And., iii, 4, 44 ‘‘Ipsus’? — — ‘‘Davus’’ (fol. 25v, 1: Keil, III, 
6) 


Virgil, G., iii, 221 ‘‘Lauit ater corpora sanguis’’ (fol. 5v, 9 uulnera for 
corpora): %, (fol. 6r, 16 Abreuias cucumer, sumas pro teste Maronem): G., iv, 
122 ‘‘inextricabilis error’’ (fol. 6v, 1 Extricat Maro uult per inextricabilis 
error): E., i, 26 ‘‘uiburnum’’ (fol. 14v, 15 uiburnum dat Maro neutrum): 
G., iii, 336 ‘‘temperat frigidus aera uesper’’ (fol. 15v, 25): Aen., vi, 27 or 
G., iv, 153 ‘‘consortia tecta’’ (fol. 17v, 16) Aen., xi, 74 ‘*quadrupedem fer- 
rata calece fatigat’’ (fol. 17v, 21 cornipedes for quadrupedem): Aen., viii, 
561 ‘‘Preneste sub ipsa’’ (fol. 20r, 9: Keil, II, 333): G., iv, 90 ‘‘dede neci’’ 
(fol. 22v, 10): G., i, 488 ‘‘cometae’’ (fol. 22v, 13 una cometa Maro pro- 
nuntiat): G., ii, 517 ‘‘cerealis mergite culmi’’ (fol. 23r, 2): Aen., viii, 421 
‘stricture Chalybum’’ (fol. 23r, 27 Calibum) Aen., iii, 444 ‘‘foliis nomina 
mandat’’ (fol. 23v, 25: Keil, II, 269): G., iii, 280 ‘‘ Hippomenes’’ (fol. 27v, 
15 Ypomenes neutrum probat inclita musa Maronis): E., viii, 78 ‘‘timidi 
dame’’ (fol. 14r, 26 hic dama Marone probatur). 

47 (fol. 23v, 25) Omnis pars uerbum uel nomen dicitur esse sed nomen raro, 
‘‘foliis’’ Maro ‘‘nomina mandat’’: (Keil, II, 369) ‘‘licet tamen pro omnibus 
dictionibus dicere ‘verba’ frequentique usu hoc approbatur, nec non etiam 
‘nomina’; sed raro, ut Virgilius in III 
foliisque notas et nomina mandat. 
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Persius are confused.** Among the authors mentioned by name 
are the grammarians, Donatus and Herodian. Donatus was, of 
course, so common that we need not seek in Priscian for quotations 
from him although the comparison of the two authorities upon 
verbal aeccidence was probably taken from the latter rather than 
inspired by the spirit of comparative grammar.*® Donatus is fre- 
quently invoked as an authority.°° Twice apparently in impatience 
the reader is referred to Donatus for further information about 
the declensions (fourth and fifth) :°* 


Consule Donatum cum cetera flectere queris. 

Donatum sequere cum quintam flectere curas. 
The chapters of Donatus’ longer treatise usually called the Barbar- 
ismus are obviously the ultimate source for section xii, but it is 
equally clear that the influence was indirect. The source for Hero- 
dian was not Priscian, although this author quotes from Herodian 
oceasionally.*? A rather illogical following of Priscian seems to 
keep the poet from mentioning the names of any writers since the 
time of Priscian, although he makes use of many. 

The influence of the Doctrinale of Alexander of Villedieu is ap- 
parent and is one of the earliest indications of the popularity of 
a treatise which was to remain popular for centuries. It is possible 
that Alexander’s influence may have been at this stage a local one 
since he was at Avranches a part of his life.°* Occasionally odd 
lines from the Doctrinale appear in the Comoda Gramatice.** In 
five sections, however, the poet copied extensively and paraphrased 
more—a common device of the time observable in the number of 
lines which the Grecismus and Doctrinale had in common.®> The 
extent of the copying and paraphrasing may be seen in a summary 
of the debt of section iii, on gender, to the fourth chapter of the 
Doctrinale. In the summary cf. means a paraphrase and the num- 
bers and words in parenthesis indicate the direct borrowings with 


the changes. 


48 See under Juvenal and Persius in note 46. 
49 See note 41. 

50 Fols, 5v, llv, 20v (2), 23v, 24v, 26v (3), 27r, 29v, 30v, 37v. 

51 Fol. 20v, 15, 20. 

52 Mentioned on fols. 2v, 13v, 20r (2), and 31r. 

53D. Reichling, ed. (Berlin, 1893), introduction, p. xxv. 

54 Fol. 4r, 3-4 ef. 2285-6, 8 ef. 2296. Fol. 28v, 1—fol. 36v, 28 (—2512). 
55D. Reichling, Das Doctrinale, etc., p. xxx, note 1 which lists more than a 
dozen examples. 
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Fol. 14v: 11 (510), 20 (514), 23 (523 in part). Fol. 15r: 18 ef. 555, 19 
(558 in part). Fol. liv: 2 (560 tubemus for debes, order rearranged), 5 ef. 
565-6, 11 (570 in part), 13 ef. 573-5, 18 (579 in part), 22 ef. 582. Fol. 16r: 
2 ef. 590, 3 (593 in part), 7-8 (583-4 saluber and pedester reversed), 14 ef. 
597, 17 ef. 602, 18 ef. 600, 21 ef. 605, 27 cf. 611 and 616. Fol. 16v: 1 ef. 
615, 15 (624 in part), 25 (631). Fol. 17r: 3 ef. 643, 4 (633 in part), 6 ef. 
635, 7-8 ef. 637, 18 ef. 649-50, 21 (653 in part), 22 (654 alnus abyssus for 
atque phaselus), 27 ef. 661. 


An even greater direct dependence appears in section iv (on de- 
clensions) upon Chapter I,°*, in section v (de heteroclitis) upon 
Chapter II,°” in section xi (syntax) on Chapters VIII and IX,°** 
and most of all in section xii (vices and figures of speech) upon 
Chapter XII°®. <A glance through the list shows occasionally a 
group of lines borrowed en bloc, more frequently single lines, often 
with changes of words and position, and, in the ease of a part 
of section xii an almost complete dependence either in idea or 
phraseology. 

Henry of Avranches also used a longer and more recent text, 


56 Fol. 18v: 11 (33 sit for fit), 15 (36), Fol. 19r: 2 (58), 3 (63 duplex for 
bina), 5 (61 quis per for dant in), 6 (62 nam retinent for namque tenent), 
8 (66 si for cum), 10 (67 providus esto for provideamus). Fol, 19v: 8 (222 
es Grecus dabit for dedit es Grecus), 13 (223 dic ista locari for quandoque 
locamus), 18 (229 puppisque for cum puppe), 22 (23-2 in part), 23 (233 seu 
for ceu, Polla and Colchi reversed), 26-7 (234-5 i and e reversed). Fol, 20r: 
10 (246 in part), 18 (254 in part), 20 (260). Fol. 20v: 5 (283 in part), 12 
(296), 13 (303), 14 (304 in part), 26-8 (343-5). Fol. 21r: 3 (348 in part). 

57 Fol, 2ir: 4 (364 lector signes for tibi signabis), 8 (365), 10 (366), 12 
(371). Fol, 22v: 20-1 (446-7 per added). Fol. 23r: 4-5 (430-1), 9 (388), 10 
(389 pinus and cornus reversed), 11 (390), 28 (396), 30 (402 in part). 
Fol. 23v: 16 (452 neutrum and faciunt reversed). 


58 Fol. 32r: 24-6 (1372-4), 28 (1377). Fol. 32v: 1 (1387 sed tamen for 
quando), 2 (1388 plene for plena, transit and plena-e reversed), 11 (1088), 
12 (1089 demas for deme), 13 (1090), 14-9 (1094-9), 20-1 (1109-10), 22 (1103), 
23 (1107 in part), 25 (1116 seruat for generis), 26 (1117), 28 (1123). Fol. 
33r: 4-6 (1125-7 in part), 24 (1405 quos for que), 25 (1406 in part). Fol. 
33v: 20 (1507), 21 (1509). Fol. 34r: 1 (1511), 2-4 (1513-5), 8 (1436 wariant 
for uariat), 9 (1437), 10-1 (1439-40 equiparatus for assimilatur), 12-4 (1442- 
4), 19 (1449), 30 (1468), 32 (1472). Fol. 34v: 2-3 (1479-80), 4 (1482), 5-6 
(1495-6), 12 (1505), 13 (1506 talem for similem), 14 (1531), 15-6 (1522-3). 

59 Fol. 35v: 29 (2378), 30 (2380 in part), 31 (2382 dictio for dici). Fol. 
36r: 13-4 (2409-10 quod for sed), 19 (2412), 25 (2427), 26 2429 notulas for 
plures), 28 (2432 in part). Fol. 36v: 3 (2454 illo for werbo), 8-9 (2465-6 
hine for fiet), 11 (2470 eundem for e0dem), 13 (2474), 28-9 (2512-3 ponens 
and nomen reversed), 30 2515 iungas for iungam), 31 (2516 in part), 33 (2519 
dices for facies). Fol. 37r: 1-5 (2520-4), 6 (2526), 8-9 (2529-30), 10 (2522), 
12 (2536 in part), 13 (2538 in part), 24 (2550), 25 (2552), 27 (2556), 28-9 
(2558-9), 31 (2560). Fol. 37v: 1-2 (2563-4), 4-6 (2570 assingnans for assig- 
nat), 8 (2574 dic for ut), 10-1 (2577-8 sociamus for faciamus, tempus and 
certum reversed), 12-4 (2581-3), 15-6 (2585-6), 18 (parts of 2592 and 2582), 
19 (2594), 21 (2597 pluralis for sermo), 22 (2404), 25-6 (2606-7), 27 (2615 
nominz for uerbo), 28 (2617 ipsa for ecce), 29 (2623 paucis for dictis), 31 
(2631 in part). 
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the Grecismus of Evrard of Bethune, who taught at Angers and 
issued his metrical treatise upon grammar in 1212. The discussion 
upon the number of the muses and other classical characters has 
been mentioned.*! He also followed the Grecismus very closely in 
the last part of section xii of the Comoda Gramatice where many 
lines are copied directly.°? A few other lines or phrases seem to 
be copied,®* but the dependence is not as great as upon the Doctri- 
male, nor even as much as we should expect, especially in the use 
of Greek prepositions as prefixes. In one place two lines are given 
in the version of the Grecismus rather than in a very similar version 
of the Doctrinale.** It is an interesting and important fact that 
these two metrical treatises should have become prominent so soon 
after their appearance, and it presupposes a vogue for metrical 
grammars which Master Henry of Avranches desired to turn to 
account. 

Many points in the Comoda Gramatice are not explained from 
printed sources, for instance, the brevity of the section upon the 
verb, or the length of the section upon prepositions especially the 
emphasis upon the use of Greek prepositions as prefixes. The poet’s 
habit of versifying earlier prose suggests that a further search of 
earlier works will reveal other sources. Some of the illustrations 
which Master Henry uses in his discussion of conjunctions are sur- 
prisingly similar to those used by Michel of Marbais, author of a 
thirteenth century prose treatise on grammar, Modi Significandi.© 
Compare the passage in Michel :** 

Hee recipitur a pluribus congrua Sors7 et Plato currunt, hee autem incongrua 


Sor vel Plato currunt, et hee recipitur pro congrua Sor vel Plato currit, hee 
autem incongrua Sor et Plato currit, 


with Henry’s lines :** 


60ed. J. Wrobel (Breslau, 1887), p. viii. 

61 See p. 26 above. 

82 Fol. 38r: 3 (Grecismus, Chapter III, 2), 4 (6 repetas for ibidem), 5 (9 
dicitur esse for fiet vere), 8 (19), 10 (21-22 in part), 15 (34), 27 (58), 28 
(62). Fol. 38v: 3 (84), 5 (89). 

63 Fol. 35v: 3 (II, 5 in part). Fol. 36r: 14 (I, 8 auget for addit), 15 (I, 9). 
Fol. 36v: 28 (I, 103). 

64 Pol. 16r: 7-8 (Grecismus, XIII, 153-4, Doctrinale, 583-4). 

65 C. Thurot, in Notices et extraits des manuscrits, XXII, 2 (1868), 41 ff for 
information about this treatise. 

66 Ibid., p. 227. 

67 Sor and Sortes are abbreviations of Socrates occurring frequently in 
scholastic language, see Thurot, op. cit., p. 106, note 1. See also the Grecismus, 
XXII, 5, 36. 


68 Fol. 3lv. The word at the end of the first line is illegible. 
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Sortes atque Plato currunt duplex J 

Et Sortes currit simul et Plato, sed male fertur 

Et Sortes legit atque Plato nisi te metra cogant. 
To illustrate the use of the accusative with impersonal verbs Henry 
prefers the expression Virgilium legitur with Pierre Hélie and the 
gloss upon the Doctrinale known as Admirantes, although Alexander 
of Ville-Dieu uses Matthewm legitur. 

The place in which Master Henry apparently exhibits the most 
originality is in section II upon words which sound alike, equiuoca. 
It seems, although it is not entirely certain, that this is the first 
comprehensive treatise to include such a chapter. The poet’s in- 
spiration was possibly a treatise upon equiuoca by Matthew of 
Vendome, which commences Ala aliter,”° although the history of 
the equivoca is not very well known. The type follows :"? 


Est uates Arator, cultor telluris arator. 
Conpilo tollo pilas, compilo scripta librorum. 


Most of the two hundred combinations are verbs as in the second 
illustration, but there is no attempt at an alphabetical arrangement. 
To be compared with the section of the Comoda Gramatice upon 
equiuoca is a short treatise in British Museum, Additional MS, no. 
23892 upon the same subject, called in the catalogue Tractatus 
Henrict Gramatici apparently from the first lines :”* 


In mediis ditonas has, lector, percipe partes 
Quas tuus Henricus mediarum tradit ad artes. 


The Tractatus contains more than two dozen lines in common with 
section II of the Comoda Gramatice."* Since neither of these pieces 
appears in more than one manuscript this coincidence of lines helps 


69 Fol. 33v, 6. Cf. Thurot, op. cit., 302; Doctrinale, 1264. 

70M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover (Cambridge, 
1903), 486: ‘‘Equivoca Mathei glosata. ‘Ala aliter.’’’ Also it seems to be 
in the Trinity College Library, Dublin, MS 424. For Matthew see E. Faral, 
a Arts Poetiques du XII et du XIII siécle (Paris, 1924), pp. 1-14 especial- 
y, p. 6. 

71 Fol. 8r. 


72 No. 159 in the catalogue of the poems of Henry of Avranches. It oc- 
cupies fols. 84r-87v of the MS. 

73 The folio and line numbers of no. 103 are in parenthesis. Fol. 84r: 
6 (9r, 7), 9 (9r, 10 ne for non), 17 (8v, 25), 27 (8r, 24). Fol. 84v: 6 (9r, 11 
non for hii), 15 (9r, 13 libum and commedo reversed), 24 (8r, 19 pilas for 
pilum), 27 (8r est uwideo for aspectans). Fol. 85r: 1-2 (9r, 16-17), 10 (9r, 15 
ob for ad), 11 (8r, 12 liwentem for sed wilem), 12 (9r, 18 hi for at), 24 (9r, 23 
nam for quia), 27 (9r, 21 owes for aruis). Fol. 85v: 2 (9r, 22), 19 (9r, 25 
personas for personam), 24 (8r, 7 in part), 26 (9r, 26 guttere plumbi ne sint 
tibi for plumbi guttere non sint). Fol. 86v: 4 (8v, 6), 20 (9v, 8), 28 (7v, 4). 
Fol. 87r: 9 (9v, 11), 12 (9v, 13 cupias for cupiens), 27 (9v, 14), 32 (8v, 11). 
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establish their unity of authorship, and is in line with Henry of 
Avranches’ habit of shifting lines from poem to poem.” Of the 
slightly more than 200 combinations of words more than a hundred 
are quite similar to examples in the Comoda Gramatice. The words 
in the Tractatus, unlike those in the longer treatise, are treated 
alphabetically, at least with respect to the first letters, and some at- 
tempt has been made to apply the principle to the others. Thus 
the words run: abscidit, aberis, abito, abdicat, acere, actoris, adito, 
affatim, agamus, alere, amicis, alius, amabo, amans, amicus, ambitus, 
apparet, arator, and araris. 

The more finished appearance of this work marks it as probably 
later than the Comoda Gramatice. Since the few occasions when 
Master Henry used his name in his lines are all of the twelve- 
thirties probably” this decade might be suggested, although this 
suggestion cannot be pressed very far sinee so few of the poems 
after 1240 are known to have survived. 

In a thirteenth century manuscript (Arras 798) a rather widely 
known poem upon equiuoca beginning 

Augustus ti to Cesar uel mensis habeto 

is entitled Equiuoca magistri Henrici disposita secundum ordinem 
alphabeti. Although the manuscript is among the oldest containing 
this treatise, the poem is quite clearly not by Henry of Avranches. 
It has only a few examples in common with either the Comoda 
Gramatice or the Tractatus. A comparison of the treatment of 
ambitus and its relative ambitio illustrates the difference of style 
and treatment. 

Comoda Gramatice: 


Ambitus hune torquet, gasis ambitus ut exstet. 
Tractatus: 

Ambitus hune rapuit, ambitus honoribus utat. 
Equiuoca: 


Ambitio fit circuitus, notaque cupido 
Ambitus est nomen, ambitus participale. 


The use of forms of esse and fieri is rather typical of the last poem 
but not of Henry of Avranches. The latter, moreover, used common 


74 Speculum, ITI, 53. 

75 No. 11, 1230-36 possibly about August, 1232 (Diss. Chap. IV, note 96); 
123, 1230-49, possibly about July-August, 1235 (Diss. Chap. IV, note 123a) ; 
no. 33 possibly 1233-4 (Diss. Chap. V, note 77). 
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words generally, mostly verbs, and emphasized pronunciation, while 
the purpose of this third treatise seems to be to familiarize the 
reader with unusual nouns, military and medical terms, scholastic 
phraseology, ete. The attribution of this treatise to Master Henry 
in the Arras manuscript may possibly be due to one who knew that 
Henry of Avranches had written a treatise upon equiuoca alpha- 
betically arranged. This treatise was apparently written by the 
author of a Synonyma which usually accompanies it.”* Both have 
been variously ascribed to Matthew of Vendome, Geoffrey Vinsauf, 
Geoffrey of Trani, and John of Garland.” 

Among the interesting problems connected with the life of Henry 
of Avranches is the question whether he was called Henry of Cologne 
early in life.** An imposing body of evidence suggests the identi- 
fication, but it is not proved beyond reasonable doubt. In this con- 
nection a treatise entitled Accentus Magistri Henrici de Colonia 
must be considered.”® However, Cologne was a relatively large 
place, Henry a common name, and grammarians numerous, so that 
the possibility of authorship remains a possibility as far as Henry 
of Avranches is concerned. 

The Accentus is a prose commentary upon chapter XI of the 
Doctrinale of Alexander of Ville-Dieu and an accompanying gloss. 
The Laon library catalogue says that the writer of the Accentus 
had before him MS Laon 461, which does contain this chapter of 
the Doctrinale but with a very meagre gloss. Henry of Cologne, 
however, refers to a very full gloss, probably the ordinary gloss 
Admirantes.®° Not only does the commentary use the same examples 
as the gloss Admirantes,®*! but there are specific references to the 


76 The Synonyma commences ‘‘ Ad mare ne uidear.’’ We have used rotographs 
of MS Vienna Univ. 822 of the Synonyma and MS Trinity 1285, Cambridge, 
for the Equiuoca. 

77 Upon the question of authorship see B. Hauréau, in Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscripts, XX VII, 2 (1879), 58 ff.; E. Habel in Gesellschaft fuer Er- 
ziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, XXIX, 1909), 19-21; P. Meyer in Romania, 
XIV (1885), 384-8. 

78 Discussed in Diss, Chap. V, note 14 ff. 

79 MS Laon 465, fols. 92v-96v. 

80 Fo]. 92v, 2nd col. ‘‘Disputauit glosa multas questiones.’’ Very copious 
quotations from this gloss (Admirantes) are cited by Thurot in Notices et Ex- 
traits des Manuscripts, XXII, 2 (1868), passim designated by the letter R. 

81 Cf. Thurot, op. cit., 397 (Manasse, Israel) with fol. 94v, col. 1; Thurot, 
p- 400 (Solomon) with 94v, col. 1. 
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gloss’ explanation of Roma*? and Andreas,®* as well a quotation 
from Isidore in common.** 

With his eyes upon the Doctrinale and its gloss Henry of Cologne 
states that the subject matter of the preceding chapter, orthogra- 
phia, had prepared the way for the study of prosody. However, 
he proposes to handle the introductory matter in a different manner 
from the gloss: he will define the subject, and then discuss whether 
accent is the more proper field for grammarian or logician. The 
latter part follows :*° 


Secundo, queretur utrum accentus accidat gramatico et uidetur quod non; 
quia quicquid ab uno philosopho tractatur, ab illo supponitur, accentus a logico 
tractatur, ergo a gramatico supponitur, ergo a gramatico non tractatur uel 
consideratur. Quod logicus accentum consideret procedit quia logici habent 
sillabam accentus. 

Ad hoe respondeo et dico quod accentus prius debet considerari a gramatico, 
quia accentus fit penes productionem et corruptionem que est de consideratione 
gramatici. 

Item prosodia est una pars gramatice, ergo, ete. (sic). 

Ad argumentum rationale’¢ quando tu dicis quod accentus est de principato 
logici, dico quod falsum est quia logicus utitur illo tamquam testamento a 
gramatico considerato. 

Ultra quero controuersiam quia antiqui plures habebant accentus quam nos. 
Et nota quod moderni gaudentes breuitate abreuiauerunt. 


Then the discussion drifts from the controversy about logic and 
grammar to a general discussion of the several accents. 

This discussion with its leaning toward the grammarian rather 
than the logician (although not neglecting logic) and its interest 
in accent and pronunciation falls in line with what is known of 
the attitude of Henry of Avranches. The Accentus is obviously 
prepared to be read aloud. ‘‘ Vos audiuistis quod dictio polisillaba’’ 
begins one section,*’ and another ‘‘ Audivistis exceptiones multas.’’** 
The material itself suggests a classroom which is more evident in 
the statement ‘‘Zn prima parte nostre lectionis.’’®® That Henry of 
Avranches intended to teach at Angers and prepared a poem for 


82 Cf. Thurot, op. cit., p. 397 with fol. 93v, col. 2. See p. 000 below. 
83 Cf. Thurot, op. cit., p. 400 with fol. 94v, col. 2. 


84 Thurot, p. 410. ‘‘Ad quod patet solutio iuxta uerba Ysidori sic dicentis 
(i, 19), ‘Positura est figura ad distinguendos sensus.’’’ Fol. 96r, col. 2: 
‘*Tstas uocat Ysidorus posituras. Unum scias quod positure sunt figure ad 
distinguendum sensus per comata, cola, et perydos.’’ 


85 Fol. 93r, col. 1. 
86 MS rno. 

87 Fol. 95r, col. 2. 
88 Fol. 95v, col. 1. 
89 Ibid. 
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delivery before a university audience is known.% The method is 
illustrated exceptionally well in the following verse, gloss, and 
comment. 


Hic grauis est, qui deprimitur, nee tendit in altum 
Ut grauis incipiet, sed in altum tendit acutus.91 

‘‘Hie grauis est, qui deprimitur,’’ id est qui de alto in imum deprimendo 
in dictione cognoscitur, ut in hae dictione Roma, in qua grauis accentus cog- 
noscitur esse supra ultimam sillabam per depressionem factam a prima sillaba, 
que est alta, quia moderatum habet accentum, ad ultimam sillabam, que est 
ima, quia ipsa grauem habet accentum.92 

‘‘Est grauis.’’93 Hie docet accentuum substantiam. Dicit quod accentus 
grauis est qui deprimitur. Uerbi gratia Roma. Sed obicitur accentus est ibi 
supra Ro et Ro non deprimitur. Dico quod grauis accentus est supra et idco 
glosa deprimitur Re deprimendo cognoscitur. [Last sentence corrupt.] 

Whether this treatise upon accents is by Henry of Avranches or 
not it illustrates the methods by which he attained to a good knowl- 
edge of Latin grammar. The sharp definition and repetition of in- 
formation gave the clerks a well-defined language in contrast to 
the several vernacular languages of the time. The comparison of 
modern usage with the ancient (pre-thirteenth century) shows no 
slavish dependence upon earlier Latin. Henry of Cologne even 
said: ‘‘ Hic determinat de accentu antiquorum non quia immittemur 
antiquos sed quia nos scientes euitemus.’’** Practically all that 
Professor Haskins has said of twelfth century grammar holds true 
for Henry of Avranches.® There was a certain banality and sophis- 
tication about the method usually thought more typical of the 
twentieth century than of the thirteenth but considered very modern 
in both.% It did produce a general understanding of Latin which 
helped to make possible an international career like that of Henry 
of Avranches.°*? 

Summing up our conclusions we may say that it seems clear that 
Master Henry of Avranches wrote the Libellus Donati metrice com- 
positus (no. 18), the Comoda Gramatice (no. 103), and the Trac- 
tatus Henrici Gramatici (no. 159). He may well have written the 
Accentus magistri Henrici de Colonia (no. 160) and also the frag- 


90 See Colorado College Publications (December, 1927), p. 48. 

91 Doctrinale, lines 2285-6, not in the Laon MS. 

92 Thurot, op. cit., p. 397, not in Laon MS, quoted from the gloss Admirantes. 
93 A mistake for ‘‘hic grauis,’’ fol. 93v, col. 2. 

94 Fol. 95v, col. 1. 

95 The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, 1927), Chap. V. 

96 Cf. Hope Allen in Romanic Review, VIII, 462 note. 

97 On the significance of this career see Speculum, III, 53-55. 
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ments in MS A (nos. 3, 5, and 74) although the latter are, after 
all, not very important. The piece upon quantity of syllables (no. 
15) is recognized as a part of the Doctrinale of Alexander of Ville- 
Dieu, while the Equiuoca and the accompanying Synonyma seem 
clearly by another hand. Because Master Henry’s works never 
became popular they are not important for their influence upon 
the development of grammar. The poet, however, was keenly sen- 
sitive to the influence of his day,®* and in his works, especially in 
the Comoda Gramatice may be traced the characteristic influences 
affecting the scholars of his time. In his use of the recently written 
Doctrinale and Grecismus he exhibits that association with import- 
ant characters and trends of the thirteenth century which makes 
him such an interesting study. If, in addition, the Comoda Grama- 
tice was actually written for young Henry III and his brother 
Richard the poet may take a respectable place among those who 
have written for the instruction of princes. 


98 Cf. Speculum, III, 44. 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF EL SOMBRERO DE 
TRES PICOS 


By Epwin B. PLAcE 


University of Colorado 


In the preface of his famous story Alareén refers rather elabor- 
ately to the first time that he heard the tale of El Corregidor y la 
Molinera, from the lips of ‘‘un zafio pastor de cabras’’ named 
Repela. He then states that ‘‘andando los afios, hemos oido muchas 
y muy diversas versiones de aquella misma aventura de El Molinero 
y la Corregidora . . . y ademas hemos leido en letras de molde en 
diferentes Romances de ciego y hasta en el famoso Romancero de 
D. Agustin Durén ...’’ Then, lamenting the fact that in these 
other versions the scabrous element is predominant, Alareén ex- 
claims: 

; A tal punto han extremado y pervertido los groseros patanes de otras pro- 


vincias el caso tradicional que tan sabroso y pulcro resultaba en la versién del 
clasico Repela! 


In explanation of having written a version of his own he says: 

Hace, pues, mucho tiempo que concibimos el propdsito de restablecer la 
verdad de las cosas, devolviendo a la peregrina historia de que se trata su 
primitivo cardcter, que nunca dudamos fuera aquel en que salia mejor librado 
el decoro. 


In recent years three distinguished scholars have discussed the 
probable sources utilized by Alareén. In 1905 the late Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin reproduced! a ballad of the Duran Roman- 
cero, a Cancion nueva del Corregidor y la Molinera, and the Spanish 
translation? of Boceaccio’s tale (Decameron, VIII, 8) of ‘‘Ove usano 
insieme: l’uno con la moglie dell’altro si giace; 1’altro avedutosene, 
fa con la sua moglie che |’uno e serrato in una e¢assa, sopra la quale, 
standovi 1’un dentro, l’altro con la moglie dell’un si giace.’’ These 
three items he indicates as variants of Alareén’s story. Bonilla’s 


conclusion is as follows: 
como se ve, las tres variantes del cuento u sucedido (que bien puede serlo) 
aunque discrepen en detalles de procedimiento, coinciden en lo sustancial, y 


sobre todo en el desenlace: ambos adulterios se consuman. En el Sombrero 
de tres picos no llegan aquellos a realizarse. ;Seria porque Alarcén tuviese a 


1 Revue Hispanique, XIII (1905), 5-17. 
2 That of Pedro de Castro, Medina del Campo, 1543. 
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la vista otro texto de la aventura, o porque la modificase a su placer, con el 
pidico propésito ‘‘de restablecer la verdad de las cosas... .’’ como él mismo 
dice en el Prefacio? Nos inclinamos a creer lo tiltimo, y no esté de mds ad- 
vertir cuén errado andaba el gran escritor en lo del ‘‘ primitivo caracter,’’ en 
que ‘‘salia mejor librado el decoro,’’ porque lo cierto y comprobado es que a 
medida que remontamos en el estudio de los origenes del cuento, vemos mos- 
trarse con tonos menos crudos y menos castos.3 


Professor B. P. Bourland in the Introduction of his school edi- 
tion* of Alareén’s work declares himself in agreement with Bonilla, 
and asserts that ‘‘the differences to be noted between these sources 
(i.e., those published by Bonilla) are Alareén’s own.’’ Lastly, M. 
Foulché-Delbose in 1907° very properly questioned these conclu- 
sions, and in support of his argumentation published two other 
variants, a cancién and a sainete, both of which were reproduced 
from 19th century originals, although they antedate El sombrero 
de tres picos. But in the cancién, as in the variants published by 
Bonilla, the adultery is consummated; and in the sainete we are 
not informed to the contrary. Hence Bonilla’s basic contention as 
to the indecency of the primitive versions is by no means disproved. 

The present writer purposes to show that we are here dealing 
with a popular folk-tale theme current in France in the sixteenth 
century and thereafter—originally an oriental theme—, which pre- 
sumably found its way across the Pyrenees very early, and was in 
Spain considerably modified ; that this tale as early as the sixteenth 
century has in a French version a miller named Lucas and his wife 
as central figures, and that therefore the citation by Bonilla of such 
remote analogues as the Decameron story is not pertinent to the 
discussion unless the whole cycle of European and Oriental variants 
be included; that the miller’s wife zs virtuous in the sixteenth cen- 
tury French version; and finally that Alareén’s statements, quoted 
above, are by virtue of these facts deserving of a much more literal 
interpretation than has been conceded to them by Messrs. Bonilla 
and Bourland. 

In the collection of old farees published in 1837 at Paris by Le 
Roux de Liney and Francisque Michel® is to be found’ La Farce 


3 Op. cit., pp. 16, 17. 

4New York (Holt), 1907. 

5 Rev. Hisp., XVIII (1907), 468 ff. 

6 Recueil de farces, moralités et sermons joyeux publié d’aprés le manuscrit 
de la bibliothéque royale, par Le Roux de Lincy et Francisque Michel, Paris, 
Techener, 1837, 4 vols. in 8». 


7 Vol. II, 4th piece. 
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novvelle [du Poulier]® a six personnages c’est a scavoir: deux 
gentilshommes, le Mounyer, la Mounyere et les deulx femmes des 
deulz Gentilshommes abillees en Damoyselles, which has been thor- 
oughly studied from a critical point of view by M. Eugéne Lintilhae 
in his Histoire générale du théatre en France, t. II (La comédie: 
Moyen dge et Renaissance).® M. Lintilhae deems this farce second 
in merit to the well-known Pathelin. The plot is as follows: A 
miller named Lucas has a wife who is the object of the lascivious 
designs of two seigneurs of the neighborhood, both married men. 
The miller finds himself in sore need of money with which to pay 
a debt. His wife suggests that he allow her to hoodwink the two 
gallants and thus to obtain the funds necessary. He assents. Forth- 
with the wife makes a separate assignation with each gentleman, 
after obtaining from them cash down in advance. The assignations 
are made for hours that lack but little of coinciding. Hence the 
first lover, being almost immediately startled by the approach of 
the second and believing him to be the miller, is glad to take refuge 
in the chicken-coop (poulier), which overlooks the room of the 
rendez-vous. At the approach, shortly afterward, of the miller him- 
self, the second lover speedily joins the first in the poulier. Then 
comes the revenge. The miller’s wife goes to invite the wives of 
the two gallants to supper. On the arrival of the first invitée Lucas 
proceeds to attain her tavors, knowing well that the outraged hus- 
band is an onlooker. A little later, when the second invitée arrives, 
the lusty miller contrives to repeat the performance with her. To 
cap the climax, after the departure of the easily-enamored ladies, 
Lucas invades the chicken-coop and so intimidates the two discom- 
fited seigneurs that they readily agree to his retention of the money 
given by them to his wife. 

Though this farce represents the revenge as adulterous, yet it 
should be noted that the miller’s wife remains virtuous as in the 
Sombrero de tres picos, whereas in the other Spanish versions, with 
the exception of the nineteenth-century sainete, she is represented 
as an adulteress. In fact, in all the more primitive non-Spanish 
versions of this theme the wife is virtuous, and such virtue would 
appear to be a prime motif in the development of the plot. As re- 


8 There are two Farces du Poulier in this collection. The other has only four 
characters, and has nothing to do with the one under discussion. It has been 
studied by Gaston Paris, Romania, 1878, p. 20. 


9 Pp. 246-256. 
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gards primitive versions, it will surely be of interest to the scholars 
who have studied the sources of Alarcén’s famous novela to know 
that, with the exception of the Farce du Poulier and the Spanish 
variants (including El sombrero de tres picos), all the important 
sourees and variants of this theme had already been set forth in 
1889 by M. Henri Régnier in his edition of the Oeuvres de J. de la 
Fontaine, tome V (Paris, Hachette 1889), pp. 60-87, in connection 
with la Fontaine’s conte entitled ‘‘Les Rémois.’’ M. Régnier has 
shown that the theme is of oriental origin, figuring in the Vrihat- 
Katha, the Arabian Nights, and the Persian Bahar-i-Danisch. An 
early French version is that of the fabliau, De Constant du Hamel, 
which is to be found in the Barbazon-Méon Collection, Vol. III, p. 
296, and in that of Montaiglon, Vol. IV, p. 166. La Fontaine’s 
Les Rémois is very close in plot to La farce du Poulier. The action 
is merely localized in Rheims and the Miller becomes a Painter. 
Many other variants are to be found in German, Russian and Italian 
literature.'° Sédaine’s opéra comique, Les femmes vengées, ou les 
feintes Infidélités, first represented in 1775, is a noteworthy French 
variant of the eighteenth century. 

But our Farce du Poulier is the only variant in which a miller 
figures, and the only one in which this miller is called Lucas, until 
we reach El sombrero de tres picos. 

The facts are intriguing. They suggest that after all, Alarcén’s 
informant the goatherd Repela may have transmitted a version 
harking back through oral transmission or through undiscovered 
written sources to some French conte rather close in plot to the 
Farce du Poulier, and that our author was telling the whole truth 
when he said that he was seeking, in giving literary form to the 
tale, to ‘‘restablecer la verdad de las cosas devolviendo a la. . . his- 
toria . . . su primitivo cardcter’’ (i.e., that of Repela’s version, 
deemed by Alareén ‘‘tan sabroso, discreto y pulero’’). At all events, 
the world will always be indebted to Alareén for his having given 
such delightful form and substance to an ancient Sanscrit tale. 


10 See Régnier, loc. cit. 
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ELISION IN LATIN DACTYLIC HEXAMETER 


By R. B. STEELE 
Vanderbilt University 


The free intermingling of words having either vowels or con- 
sonants at the beginning, as well as at the end, results almost in- 
evitably in initial following terminal vowels. This was a feature 
in Latin which does not seem to have concerned writers of prose 
or speakers, nor in such cases was the length of the final vowel a 
matter of consideration. Cicero remarks, Orator xlv, 152: 


Sed Graeci viderint: nobis ne si cupiamus quidem distrahere voces con- 
ceditur. Indicant orationes illae ipsae horridulae Catonis, indicant omnes 
poetae praeter eos, qui, ut versum facerent, saepe hiabant, ut Naevius .. . et 


quidem nos: 
Hoe motu radiantis Etesiae in vada ponti. 


Quintilian IX, 4,33 goes into the details of the question, and gives 
as his judgment ibid. 35: ‘‘Non tamen id, ut crimen ingens, ex- 
pavescendum est, ac nescio negligentia in hoe an sollicitudo sit 
peior.’’ He concludes his discussion with the words of Cicero: 
‘*Habet,’’ inquit, ‘‘ille tamquam hiatus et concursus vocalium molle 
quiddam, et quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam de re magis 
quam de verbis laborantis.’’ 

Instances of possible elision are of frequent occurrence in prose. 
In a section at the beginning of book II of Caesar’s Gallic War 
containing more than 500 occurrences of final vowel or m followed 
by a vowel (-v or -m v-), final long vowels and -m predominate. 
The possible enclisis of est is an almost negligible element, while 
the occurrences of a short final vowel are more noticeable. An 
equal number of similar occurrences in the first oration of Cicero 
against Catiline show about the same features, but with -m occur- 
ring a little more freely. The speeches of Fabius and of Scipio in 
Livy XXVIII, 40 ff. present practically the same phases, and those 
in Tacitus Agricola XXX-XXXIV have a slightly smaller propor- 
tion of final long vowels. In a passage containing about the same 
number of possible elisions, chosen at random from the Epistles 
of Cicero, ad Fam. III, 10 ff., we find a general relationship to the 
orations examined, although -que is a little more in evidence than 
is est. Picking out epistles here and there from the friends of 
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Cicero—Caelius, Galba, Asinius Pollio—the frequency of elidable 
elements seems to be about the same. Of the same general character 
are the senatus consultum, ad Fam. VIII, 8, 5 ff., the proclamation 
of Plancus to the senate and Roman people, id. X, 80, and the simi- 
lar communication of Lentulus, id. XII, 5. 

There is a noticeable passage at the close of the talk of Maternus, 
Dialogus de Oratoribus XIII, 20 ff. : 


Nee insanum ultra et lubricum forum famamque pallentem trepidus ex- 

periar; non me fremitus salutantium nec anhelans libertus excitet, nec incertus 
futuri testamentum pro pignore scribam, nee plus habeam quam quod possim 
cui velim relinquere (quandoque enim fatalis et meus dies veniat) statuarque 
tumulo non maestus et atrox sed hilaris et coronatus, et pro memoria mei nec 
consulat quisquam nec roget. 
In this passage there are fourteen words beginning with a vowel 
or h, and twenty-seven ending with a vowel or m, yet the possible 
elisions are limited to three. This feature, as well as the content, 
may well have called forth the comment of the writer, id, XIV, 1: 
‘“‘Vixdum finierat Maternus, concitatus et velut instinetus,’’ as 
also the words of Secundus, id. 10: ‘‘Et Materni pro carminibus 
suis laeta, utque poetas defendi decebat, audentior et poetarum 
quam oratorum similior oratio.’’ 

A few passages, not altogether exceptional, will indicate some- 
what of the massing of elidable elements in some of the works men- 
tioned. Caesar B.G. II, 19,8: ‘‘Eadem autem eceleritate adverso 
colle ad nostra castra atque eos qui in opere oceupati erant, con- 
tenderunt.’’ Cicero ad Fam. III, 10, 4: ‘‘quae de hominum atque 
ordinum omnium erga te studiis seribis ad me, minime mihi miranda 
et maxime iucunda, aecciderunt, eademque ad me praescripta sunt 
a familiaribus meis’’; id. In Cat. I, 7, 18: ‘‘Quam ob rem diseede 
atque hune mihi terrorem eripe; si est verus, ne opprimar, sin falsus 
ut tandem aliquando timere desinam. Livy XXVIII, 40, 14: ‘‘Cum 
ea gloria, quae parta est, vivendum atque moriendum est; vincere 
ego prohibui Hannibalem, ut a vobis quorum vigent nunc vires, 
etiam vinci posset.’’ 

This apparent frequency of hiatus in prose is in marked contrast 
with its rarity in poetry where elision was the rule. A. Siedow,? 
p. 59, gives 173 as the number of occurrences in the works examined 
by him, a ratio of 1:93 to the number of elisions. There seems to 
have been an increasing freedom in allowing hiatus, as the ratio 


1 De Elisionis Aphaeresis Hiatus Usu in Hexametris Latinis ab Ennii usque 
ad Ovidii Tempora. Gryphiae MCMXI. 
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for the writers from Ennius to Catullus is 1:165; for Horace and 
Vergil 1:117; for Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid 1:62. Over against 
this apparent dislike for hiatus should be set the fact that, on an 
average, there are about thirty examples of secondary hiatus per 
book in the Aeneid, and in Silius Italicus about 400 in all. By this 
term we designate the hiatus remaining even after elision. There 
is a large number of words in Latin ending in an elidable element, 
and preceded by a vowel in the antepenult. If the final sound is 
completely suppressed the removal of one hiatus produces another. 
Instances can be found in all writers, although they are not much 
in evidence in the works of Ovid. A well known line in Vergil, 

Aen. IV, 569, will suffice as an example: | 


Heia age, rumpe moras. Varium et semper mutabile | Femina. 


If there is virtue in numbers, the mass of secondary hiatus is far 
more worthy of consideration than the limited number of examples 
of the primary. Here is a field for investigation, although the data 
obtained might be a mere accumulation without illumination. 

The work of Siedow is almost the ne plus ultra for figures in re- 
gard to elision. Forty-eight figure-packed pages give a super- 
abundance of data in regard to position, quality and quantity of 
elisions. They also clearly set forth as much variety in the matter 
of elision as there is in other features of the dactylic hexameter. 
The occurrences in the arsis and thesis, using the terms as does 
Siedow, are in the ratio 1:1.23. Yet the occurrences in the two 
positions are the same for the Eclogues and Aeneid of Vergil, and 
practically so in Ennius (53:56), Catullus (165:168), and the 
App. Verg. (253:278). There is a slightly larger number of elisions 
in the arsis in Cicero (141:120), Lucilius (419:378), and Horace 
(632 :564). The occurrences in the thesis predominate in the 
Georgics (253:317), Propertius (227 :297), Lucretius (1368 :1907) 
and Ovid (1139:2477). The ratio in Ovid (1:2.17) is noticeable, 
but in his earliest work, the Amores, it is exactly 1:2, and in the 
Metamorphoses is the same as for all his works. There are in the 
Metamorphoses no elisions in the first arsis, and there can be none 
in the sixth thesis, so that the number of arses and theses in which 
elision can occur are equal. Taking 55:45 as the ratio for dactyls 
and spondees, for each one hundred lines there are 500 syllables in 
the arsis, and 820 in the thesis, a ratio of 1:1.64. The difference 
between this ratio and that for elisions is due to the tendency of 
Ovid to elide the short rather than the long vowel. 
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The tables setting forth the length of the vowels in elision show 
marked differences in different works by the same author, as well 
as between books in the same work, and to us any unity of per- 
spective is lost in the multiplicity of details. The salient facts for 
a part of the mass are much more cogently presented by Professor 
Kent? in five divisions Est (T), -Que, M, S, and L. 

The enclisis of est is incidental to its free or limited use. The 
didactie character of the work of Lucretius, the axiomatic illustra- 
tions of Horace and of Persius, and the present tone of the works 
of Ovid, account for its free use and consequent enclisis. But in 
the epie writers est is not freely used, either as a present or in the 
perfect indicative, and the occurrences of enclisis are reduced to 
a minimum. Of the five forms discussed by Professor Kent, est is 
low in the list for the Eclogues of Vergil (7 per cent), while in the 
Georgics and the Aeneid it is still less in evidence. In Luean it is 
second in rank, is nearly as frequent as the short vowels in elision, 
and in four books occurs more frequently than in any book of the 
Aeneid. However, Valerius Flaceus, Statius and Silius Italicus 
stick close to the norm of the Aeneid. In contrast with these, Luere- 
tius has est second in rank, but only a little below M, the number 
of examples being increased by the free use of forms similar to 
putandum est, and of necessest in certain sections. In the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid it ranks slightly above S, but in his elegiae poetry 
it is at the head of the list. 

In the pronunciation of the present indicative forms of sum, the 
initial vowel disappeared in three, and from this we may safely 
infer that it was but slightly pronounced in the others, and that 
est unstressed was but st. When the stronger form is retained it 
is usually under the ictus, the other instances chiefly following s 
or c as fas est, hic est and hoc est. In such eases the stronger form 
is retained for reasons of pronunciation. An indication of the status 
of the word is given by Munro ad Aetna 5: 


Probably in many cases where our mss. now give est in full, our author 
wrote st, as in 19 instances in which est now occurs at the end of a verse; as 
well as in no less than 38 instances where a vowel or an m is elided before est 
by our mss. in other parts of the verse. If the poet did not always write the 
enclitic st, he probably meant us so to pronounce, as in most of these cases 
an elision would not be admissible according to his principles of versification 
which are mostly Ovidian, the prevailing fashion of the age. 


We are thus presented with a stressed est, and in elision with an 


2‘‘Likes and Dislikes in Elision,’’ 7.4.P.4. LIV. (1923), 86 ff. 
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unstressed st, the latter in reading not requiring the conscious sup- 
pression of any sound. 

One of the most serviceable metrical elements utilized by the 
Romans was the enclitie -que, and the number of occurrences in- 
dicate its utility. Lucretius has it 1235 times,> nearly 17 per cent 
of the number of lines. Vergil, including the Vergilian Appendiz, 
uses it 4168* times, and it is facile princeps in Ovid. In elision 
it stands first in the Metamorphoses, as also in Manilius, Lucan, 
Valerius Flaceus and Statius. In contrast with this position it is 
at the bottom of the list in Horace, and third in Vergil and Silius 
Italicus. 

H. Christensen in his elaborate presentation® cites 18 instances 
in which the first -que in -que ... . -que is lengthened under the 
ictus, an emphasizing of the vocalic force similar to that in the case 
of est in a similar position. 

Two theoretical considerations may have a bearing on the use 
of -que in elision. As we have a stressed est and an unstressed st, 
we may hold that we have a stressed -que and an unstressed -qu 
(e?), after the analogy of the interrogative -ne and -n. We had 
reached this conclusion before there came to hand the article® of 
Professor Shipley in which it is stated: ‘‘There are 293 examples 
of it (se. atque) in the Aeneid. In all but very rare cases it is 
followed by a vowel, so that for the most part we are dealing with 
a monosyllabic atqu’.’’ We would extend this abbreviated force 
to all instances of -que in elision, thus eliminating it as one of the 
elements to be considered. 

A. Zimmermann’ holds that doneque was developed after the 
analogy of neque nec. This form oceurs in Lucretius II, 1116, 
V, 708, 723, 997—always before a vowel. With donicum there must 
have been elision, which would be prevented by an abbreviated 
-que. This pronunciation furnishes an easy solution for the hyper- 
metrical verses ending in -que, the accepted theory being that the 
-que was carried over to the following verse. This feature results 


3 William A. Merrill, Lucubrationes Lucretianae. University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. VII, No. 8, p. 239. 


4 Wetmore, Index Verborum Vergilianus, s.v. 


5**Que ... -que bei Romischen Hexametriken (bis etwa 500 nach Chr.),’’ 
Archiv fiir Lat. Lex. und Gram. XV, 165-211. 


ae ‘*Hiatus, Elision, Caesura, in Virgil’s Hexameter,’’ 7.4.P.A. LV, 155, and 
ote 33. 


7 Archiv V, 571. 
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from the shift of que .. . que from the beginning to the end of the 
verse, and occurs first in Georg. II, 344: 


Si non tanta quies iret frigusque coloremque | Inter. 


Here inter logically belongs with the preceding line, but in the 
next example, id. 443: 


Navigiis pinos, domibus cedrumque cupressosque, 


there is a full stop at the end, as in Aen. IV, 629; VII, 470; X, 895, 
where the subject changes in the next line. Of the remainder, eight 
are similar to these, while five are like the first. This gives 12 closed, 
and 6 run-on lines, which is against the theory that que runs on 
to the following line. The letters preceding -que are ae 1, 7 2, m 8 
and s 7, all easily allowing a following guttural. 

The statement of Quintilian in regard to the pronunciation of 
final m, is sufficiently specific to indicate its exact status in elision, 
IX, 4,40: 

Atqui eadem illa littera (sc. m), quotiens ultima est et vocalem verbi sequen- 

tis ita contingit, ut in eam transire possit, etiamsi scribitur, tamen parum 
exprimitur, ut multum ille et quantum erat; adeo ut paene cuiusdam novae 
litterae sonum reddat. Neque enim eximitur sed obscuratur et tantum aliqua 
inter duas vocales velut nota est, ne ipsae coeant. 
This is at variance with the dicta of later grammarians® who ex- 
pressly state that the m was entirely suppressed, e.g., Marius 
Plotius Sacerdos: ‘‘In m littera m non sola perit in metro sed 
etiam vocalis quae eam antecedit, ut monstrum horrendum ingens.’’ 
Taking both statements as properly expressing the method of pro- 
nunciation at different times, the words of the grammarian in- 
dicate that progress along the line of least resistance had brought 
about the elimination of m and the preceding vowel, instead of its 
conservation with the result mentioned by Quintilian. If this be 
true, its rank as first in Horace and in the Aeneid, and second in 
Statius and Silius Italicus indicates a striving for a result different 
from that attained with contiguous vowels. 

The effect of concursus vocalium in prose is set forth by Quin- 
tilian IX, 4,33: 

Qui cum accidit, hiat et intersistit et quasi laborat oratio. Pessime longae, quae 
easdem inter se litteras committunt, sonabunt. Praecipuus tamen erit hiatus 


earum, quae cavo aut patulo maxime ore efferuntur. E planior littera est, I 
angustior est, ideoque obscurius in his vitium. Minus pecabit, qui longis 


8 Sturtevant and Kent, ‘‘Elision and Hiatus in Latin Prose and Verse,’’ 
T.A.P.A. XLVI, 141, 15 d. 
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breves subiciet, et adhuc, qui praeponet longae brevem. Minima est in duabus 
brevibus offensio. 


From these words can be judged the degrees of difficulty in deal- 
ing with long and with short syllables in elision. As shown by the 
following table, Vergil preferred the more difficult, and has the 
longs second in elision, agreeing with their rank in occurrences. 
In contrast with this the shorts in elision hold fourth place. If 
two shorts in hiatus produce but a slight discord, the dropping of 
one in elision is but slightly noticed. This is especially true of 
final e. It had lost out in the imperatives dic, duc, fac and fer, 
and in elision, as in Sil. Ital. XV, 556: surge, age, fer gressus, it 
may be considered a negligible element. Elisions of the short vowel 
rank lowest in Vergil, and are first, second and third in three each 
of the works named in the following table, but if we include in- 
stances of elided -que and -m, by far the larger part of all elisions 
are of short vowels. 

Long vowels in elision are prominent in Horace and in Vergil, 
but in the Metamorphoses of Ovid they sink to less than one per 
cent, and to about .6 in his elegiae poetry. Lucan differs but little 
from Ovid, while the later epic writers come nearer to the usage 
of Vergil. 

The table gives for these elements the relative rank of occur- 
rences as also of elisions. The average for the occurrences does 
not vary far from ten for every three lines, and this is the one 
fairly uniform feature in the dactylic hexameter. However, Lucre- 
tius rises slightly above the average. While there is considerable 
variation in the percentages of elision for each element, the relative 
rank of occurrences is uniformly T, Q, M, L, S, excepting in Horace 
Sat. II, where the long vowels slightly exceed the short. With this 
exception there is uniformity throughout. As the books may be 
taken as fairly representative, the occurrences give a fairly stable 
basis on which to compare the frequency of the different ‘forms in 
elision. 


-que(Q) -m(M) long(L) short(S) 


4 
2 
5 
5 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 


Rank of occurrences 

Rank in Elisions, Lucr. IV 
Hor. Sat. II 
Hor. Epp. I 
Verg. Aen. XII 
Ovid Met. XV 
Ez Pont. IV 
Luean IX 
Val. Flac. I 
Stat. Theb. VI 
Sil. Ital. XIII 
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The first impression produced by statistics on elision is that these 
may vary for different investigators, and that elision is itself an 
indefinitely varying feature of the dactylic hexameter. An illus- 
tration of the first are the numbers given by Siedow and Merrill® 
for the six books of Lueretius: 


i il ill iv v vi 
Siedow 474 469 615 584 637 496 
Merrill 568 779 814 610 643 490 


The figures are a good illustration of variations in results obtained, 
and the need of uniformity in method of classification. The figures of 
Siedow show for the fragments of the Annals of Ennius, 628 verses, 
96 clisions or 15.2 per cent per line. The 27 lines of other works 
have 13 elisions or 48.1 per cent. The three divisions of the frag- 
ments of Lucilius range from 71.5 to 90.7, and the three of Cicero 
from 31.1 to 47. Turning to complete works differing in time of 
composition we find that the Eclogues of Vergil show 13.5 per cent, 
while Georgics i and ii have a little more than double this. The 
limits for Lucretius are 38.8 and 56.3, for the Aeneid 45.3 and 62, 
for the Metamorphoses of Ovid 17 and 22.6. Propertius has the 
highest percentage in elegy, 17.4 and 31.4, while Tibullus, with 9.7 
and 15.3, and Ovid, with 8.6 and 13.2 in the Amores and 6.5 and 
13.1 in the Fasti, do not greatly differ. Horace ranges from 8.8 
per cent in the hexameters of his lyric poetry to 42.7 for Satires IT. 
Professor Kent’? gives for Persius Sat. iii 30 per cent per line, for 
Sat. vi 75 per cent. In this variation he resembles Horace who in 
his Satires rises as high as 61 per cent and sinks to about 20, while 
the limits for individual epistles are 50 and 6. If in each work we 
compare the highest percentage with the lowest as the basis of com- 
parison the differences will be more strongly emphasized. For ex- 
ample, the highest per cent in the Aeneid is 37 per cent higher than 
the lowest. 

This variation in elision finds expression in statements of in- 
vestigators. Professor Kent writes :1! 


Lucretius may have his 100 elisions in as few as 155 verses, or may write 
as many as 257 verses before reaching the hundredth elision. Thus while 100 
elisions may be expected to give a reasonably accurate norm for likes and dis- 


9 William A. Merrill The Lucretian Hexameter, University of California 
Publications in Philology, Vol. V, No. 12 and 13, pp. 253-296; 297-334. 


10 Op. cit., p. 89. 
11 Op. cit., p. 88. 
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likes in elision in an author, and 200 consecutive elisions a very accurate norm, 
the corresponding piece of text will not give an accurate norm for the fre- 
quency of elision. 

A very good illustration of variation in the form of elision is found 
in Ovid Met. VII, 180-321, where 14 of the first 15 elisions are of 
-que, and 30 of the first 40 examples of elision or of enclisis of est. 
This gives -que 93 per cent for the shorter section and 75 for the 
longer, although it has only 37 per cent for Book XV. The mass- 
ing of some form in certain sections of a work is well shown by 
three passages in Lucan: II, 397-495 has -que in elision 17 times, 
est once, others twice, giving 85 per cent for -que; III, 50-294 shows 
-que 19 times, est six, 76 per cent for -que; IV, 1-147 has -que 18, 
-a onee, -m thrice—82 per cent for -que. 

All the data presented come not by calculation from other data, 
but only by observation, and every author and every separate book 
presents a separate problem. There are, however, some features 
worthy of special consideration. The marked increase in frequency 
from the Bucolics to Georgics iv, the decrease from the average 
for the Satires to the average for the Epistles of Horace, and. from 
the Metamorphoses to the clegiaes of Ovid are indications of differ- 
ences equal in interest to the occurrences of elision itself. In 
Horace the difference between the two works is greater than the 
per cent in the Epistles. How was the increase or the decrease at- 
tained? 

There are three collocations of words in the hexameter line notice- 
able on account of their frequency. Not infrequent are the lines 
in which all, or a large part, of the terminal vowels are placed be- 
fore initial consonants. There are two refrains in the eighth Eclogue 
of Vergil, and one of each with the accompanying lines may be taken 
as illustrations, 1. 31 ff. : 


Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus, 

O digno coniuncta viro! Dum despicis omnes, 

Dumque tibi est odio mea fistula dumque capellae 

Hirsutumque supercilium promissaque barba, 

Nee curare deum credis mortalia quemquam. 

There is in this one instance of the enclisis of est and 19 of an 

elidable element before a consonant. The second is similar to this 
with one elision in the refrain and two in the other lines, and six- 


teen successions similar to those in the first, 1. 72 ff. : 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Terna tibi haee primum triplici diversa colore 

Licia circumdo, terque haec altaria cireum 

Effigiem duco; numero deus impare gaudet. 
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The Epistles of Horace begin with a line, every word of which 

ends in a vowel: 

Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena. 

This is like the first line of the second Epistle, 
Troiani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

and differs but little from the first of the fourth: 


Albi, nostrorum sermonum candide iudex. 


Compare with these the first of the eighth with two elisions, 


Celso gaudere et bene rem gerere Albinovano. 


Examples are occasionally found in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
as in VI, 15: 
Deseruere sui nymphae vineta Timoli; 
and VII, 837: 


Aura veni, dixi, nostroque medere labori. 


A few lines from the beginning of Fasti II indicate a greater fre- 
quency, 


7: Idem sacra cano signataque tempora fastis; 
19: Februa Romani dixere piamina patres. 


Both these lines have a consonant at the end where elision is im- 
possible. There may also be elision, as in 17: 


Ergo ades et placido paulum mea munera voltu; 


and also in the distich, as in 27-28: 


Ipse ego flaminicam poscentem februa vidi, 
Februa poscenti pinea virga data est. 


The same method is freely followed elsewhere, as in Ex Ponto II, 
1, 1-5: 


Hue quoque Caesarei pervenit fama triumphi, 
Nil fore dulee mihi Scythica regione putavi, 
Tandem aliquid pulsa curarum nube serenum. 


A second arrangement, the result of a separative method, pre- 
sents two phases, one the sandwiching of words with consonantal 
terminals between two vowels, and the other the reverse of this, 
words with vowel terminals between two consonants. Vergil 
Eclogues i, 2-5, with the separating words in italies, illustrates 
both phases, as also the elidable elements at the beginning of the 
second foot: 
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Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena; 
Nos patriae fines et dulcia linquimus arva; 
Nos patriam fugimus; tu Tityre, lentus in umbra 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 


Notice the statement of Horace Epp. I, 19,23 ff.: 


Ostendi Latio, mwmeros animosque secutus 

Archilochi, non res et agentia verba Lycamben. 
Both verses start -v e- with an instance of separation in the latter 
part. Such separations are especially noticeable in the latest works 
of Ovid, and the occurrences underscored in red give to the pages 
a highly decorated effect. We have not made any attempt to count 
the occurrences (Cui bono?), content to have called attention to a 
collocation of words resulting in lessening the number of elisions. 

However, it may be mentioned in passing that there is a large 

number of occurrences of consonantal closed monosyllables, as nec, 
non, quid, quod, and especially the prepositions per and sub, which 
are frequently placed between terminal and initial vowels to pre- 
vent elision. A fairly complete list of the occurrences of per and 
sub in a number of authors shows that this is for them a common 
position. Omitting occurrences at the beginning of lines and per- 
que, the numbers for Horace and Vergil will suffice as illustrations 
for per: 


-v per v- -v per -@ per v- -¢ per 
Horace 15 13 3 12 
Vergil 216 86 5 46 


That 61 per cent of the occurrences in Vergil are between vowels 
must be considered as indicating a conscious effort to avoid elision. 

There are given in the following table the combinations in the 
seventh book of the Thebaid of Statius. It differs in details from 
other tables for other books and other authors, yet it will show to 
the eye something of the nature of the actual succession of elidable 
elements. 

This gives as the number of examples, with the percentages in 
parentheses, for est 5(1.5), L 31(9), M 97(29), -que 98(29.3), 
S 105(31.5). The enclisis of est and elision in the succession L L 
are practically negligible phases. L S 23(6.8), S L 52(15.5), and 
S S 248(74.3) agree with the statement of Quintilian in regard to 
such successions in prose, as the succession S S makes up nearly 
three-fourths of all the examples. Exclusive of -que the succession 
a a occurs most freely, and next e a, although final e occurs more 
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freely than final a. Some of the successions are especially notice- 
able for the ease of combination, as 592 fida ad, 573 armenta atque, 
61 cernere erat, 386 cerne en, 426 forte et, 123 ubi iste, 178 esto, 
olim invitum, 318 generum indignata, 323 quem imploraret. In 
some instances the initial is the short of the final long vowel, as in 
137 omni in, 22 si ipsi, 173 si ille, 185 vidi ipse. Et and i, either 
attached or unattached, are prominent. A few words in inf- and 
ins-, most freely with -que, have been classified as other words be- 
ginning with in-, as the nasalized resultant in inf- and ims- can be 
properly placed with other examples of in-. Besides, the impact of 
pronunciation which produced the change in inf- and ins- was still 
operative in rapid pronunciation, and although not expressed in 
a single word, the preposition in -que in sanguine, 12 and 604, -no 
in s. ,69, illo in s. ,750, and -em in flore ,301, were affected in the 
same way and should have the same classification. 

The physiological conditions affecting pronunciation remained 
constant with the result that Roman pronunciation is a good illus- 
tration of progress along the line of least resistance. Contiguous 
vowels became diphthongs, consonants were assimilated, final vowels 
were dropped, as also final and initial consonants, and stronger 
vowels gave way to the weaker in compounds, as a to 7 and 0 to uw. 
In additions to these changes prepositions lost their integrity and 
became proclitics, and particles became enclitics. These changes 
can be seen going on in the written language, and it is a proper 
inference that both enclisis and proclisis belong to examples not 
recognized in the written words. Such must be the conclusion if 
we reason from English to Latin. In our pronunciation groups 
there is many an enclitic and proclitic, as for example we write 
‘red, white and blue,’’ but pronounce ‘‘red, white ’nd blue.’’ The 
weakened force of some enclitics can be seen from the usage of 
Vergil: 

Elisions isi Elisions 
Cum 95 0 
Mecum 43 11 
Secum 27 4 
Tecum 14 4 


Nobiscum 2 i 
Quicum 1 0 


From the weakened force of the enclitic we may safely assume 
a similar weakening in proclitics both indicated and unindicated. 
Professor Shipley’? writes of ‘‘unimportant words—mostly mono- 


12 Op. cit., p. 145, and note 33. 
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syllabic prepositions and conjunctions, which in ordinary speech 
had little or no stress, but were usually treated as enclitics or pro- 
clities in their phrases.’’ And again ,154: 


All the evidence goes to show that in the cases of elision it was the et which 
in most cases suffered and not the preceding syllable. For example, in 
A. iii, 40, auditur tumulo et vox reddita fertur ad auris, 
the final o of tumulo was pronounced with practically its full value, while et 
was reduced, much as our and is often reduced to ’nd, without losing its vowel 


completely as was the case with est. 

The extension of the principle of enclisis and proclisis would lead 
to results as revolutionary as those set forth by Professor Stur- 
tevant in regard to caesural pauses.”* 

Elision is a process by which a line with a vowel overplus can 
be reduced to the normal six dactylic measures. But as all lines 
do not have the same number nor length of pauses, and as all long 
syllables are not equal in length, nor all heavy syllables, nor all 
short syllables, there could not have been any absolutely fixed time 
limit. In addition to these variations is also that of different length 
of lines. There are 27 letters in Horace Sat. II, 8, 1: 


Ut Nasidieni iuvit te cena beati, 


but 45 in id. II, 7, 84: 


Quem neque pauperies neque mors neque vincula terrent, 


and 46 in Ovid Met. IV, 11: 


Turaque dant, Bacchumque vocant Bromiumque Lyaeumque. 


There are more letters in Silius Italicus I, 439: 
Iamque Hostum Rutulumque Pholum ingentemque Metiscum, 


and XIII, 439: 


Natum hominum extinctumque chao est—iam cuncta videbat, 


but on account of the elisions the pronunciation time is shorter. If 
variation in length of pauses is also taken into consideration the 
time inequalities appear more pronounced. A skillful collocation 
of words might obviate the necessity for frequent elisions, but even 
after art had done its work there still remained a residue of elidable 
elements of varying importance in pronunciation. 

If we take est in elision as merely a ’st, -que as a modified guttur- 
al, and -m with the pronunciation prescribed by Quintilian, there 


18 ‘The Doctrine of the Caesura, a Philological Ghost,’’ 4.J.P., XLV (1924), 
229-250. 
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remain only the long and the short vowels as factors to be considered 
in elision. With either of these the problem is reduced to a mini- 
mum when the final vowel is the same as the initial. In such cases 
the one sound can be made to do double duty, both for the final and 
the initial sound. The succession -é @- is not found in Lucretius, 
although in some instances @ is followed by a heavy syllable. The 
problem, then, as with most long vowels, is the adjustment to it of 
the following short in a heavy syllable. 

When the vowels are different the problem of pronunciation is 
to be solved in the light of other pronunciation changes. In the 
contract form of the dative of the second declension it was the first 
sound that prevailed, as also in contracted perfects, as lauddsse, 
flésse, summésse, and also in the form dérat, and in the enclisis of 
est. Similar to these is the form praerat for praeerat in inscrip- 
tions. As the stronger element won out in these forms, the same 
pronunciation tendencies, it would seem, ought to be manifest in 
such lines as Vergil Aen. II, 584 Feminea in poena est; Ovid Met. 
IV, 536 .. . aliqua et mihi gratia ponto est; Juvenal III, 162: 


Quando in consilio est aedilibus? agmine facto, 
and Silius Italicus XIII, 9: 


Creverunt stagna et concussa est Daunia tellus, 


following the same method in eliding -a et and -a est. 

In other eases final o should prevail when followed by a weak 
element, especially in proper names, as Lucan II, 339 Cato et; 
Silius Italieus IX, 415 Curio et; XIII, 218 Scipio et; XVI, 693 
Carthago immunis ; XVII, 370 Sic Juno et. 

Some Greek nouns are even better illustrations in view of the 
fact that some writers avoid eliding long Greek vowels. Vergil 
Aen. VII, 20 Circe in; ibid. 341 Allecto in; ibid. 476 Allecto in- 
festa; Propertius II, 28, 19 Ino etiam; ibid. 23 Callisto Arcadios. 
Final % has sufficient inherent strength to require the same treat- 
ment, as in Ovid Met. II, 314 equi et saltu in; Sil. Ital. V, 214 
nisu et; VII, 190 mero et quercu in, and in numerous other passages 
where -i is followed by et or in. A Roman who had practiced with 
aphaeresis in Greek poetry would certainly have no difficulty with 
any of these suggested combinations. 

Siedow™ gives 615 instances of 35 different monosyllables which 
are elided. This usage is relatively freest in Lucilius and Horace, 


14 Op cit., p. 56 f., Tab. X and XI. 
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but in the works of Ovid there are but 44 examples, in the Epistles 
from Pontus two in 1597 verses, and three in the 2486 verses of the 
Fasti. Juvenal is as careful as is Ovid, while Lucan has only Ver- 
gilian reminiscences, iam amplius and se effundere (sese effundere 
Georg. I, 512). Persius is as free as is Horace, and Valerius 
Flaceus, Statius, and Silius make a fairly free use of monosyllables. 
The only noticeable feature is that in Book VI of Statius cam oecurs 
in seven of the eight examples. The initial syllables are for the 
most part heavy and the maintenance of the final vowel is easy. 
This can be readily seen in the sporadic examples. After the earlier 
writers, Vergil Aen. VI, 38 de incepto is the only example of the 
elision of a monosyllabi¢ preposition. This is also true of ni in 
Horace, Sat. I, 1, 44 at ni id; of di in id. II, 6, 54 di exagitent ; and 
re in id. II, 4, 48 in re una. He also has in Satires II the three 
instances of rem, 2, 27 attineat; 3, 189 imperito; 7, 67 omnem. Of 
the seven occurrences of mi five are followed by 7, two by o, and 
one by a, Epp. I, 18, 112, mi animum. The reduction of these mono- 
syllables in pronunciation to the initial consonantal element would 
lead to some confusion especially in the case of the relative forms, 
se, si and sum, ne, ni, nam and num. Besides this it seems out of 
harmony with pronunciation tendencies to read M(é) et and m(é) 
in and many similar combinations, and at the same time mé (e)st, 
Vergil Ecl. V, 4. The usage with de, pro and prae in compounds 
ean be taken as throwing light on the pronunciation of pro and de 
in elision. Prae remains unchanged before vowels in compounds, 
while dé and pré are merely shortened, even when the following 
initial vowels is long, as in detiro and proémineo. 

If the assumption of the overweight of the final long is correct, 
it furnishes an easy explanation of the so-called semi-hiatus with 
monosyllables, as in Lueretius II, 404 at contra quae amara; II, 
617 vivam progeniem qui in oras; V, 74 terrarwm qui in orbi, which 
are merely elisions with the final vowel prevailing in the combina- 
tion. The resultant is the same as in synizesis where we have -ed, 
-ei and -e6 with the long prevailing in pronunciation. But if we 
look at the compounds nequam (né aequam), malo (mag volo) over 
against ndlo (né volo), there is furnished ground for maintaining 
that the retention of the long was a priore as well as a posteriore. 
In compounds with dé, prd, qué and né, followed by a vowel, the 
final vowel was shortened, and ne was either retained before u, as 
in neuter, or was merged with it, as in nullus, numquam, nusquam. 
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It is easy to find examples showing the ease with which the final 
sound may be dropped and the clearness of meaning not affected. 
It is just as easy to bring forward examples where the clearness 
is affected. In Horace Sat. I, 10, 57 nillius might be either num 
or ne illius; ibid. 73 tut might be te or tu ut; id. II, 2, 75 sin might 
be se or si in. We give some illustrations which, with final vowel 
dropped, in a rapid pronunciation would not show forth the 
component parts. Statius Theb. IV, 715 audirét, V, 306 nota sitét, 
V, 656 illautubinam, VI, 251 excitilletiam, VI, 387 ipsolin terris, 
VIII, 279 quicipsarcana, IX, 20 illis nudodiét, TX, 30 illavidae, 
IX, 849 ipsautét, X, 106 ipsautumentia. 

Even after the application of the general principles of pronun- 
ciation and of combinations of letters there still remains a mass of 
instanees—Siedow gives a little over 400—where —’’ must be re- 
duced to “YY. There must be some reduction in pronunciation, but 
there is here involved the entire question of the shortening of final 
vowels. 

Professor Radford says, ‘‘The great outstanding exception to 
the conservative and learned tradition in classical Latin is of course 
the thorough-going shortening of final 0,’’ * and again p. 272: ‘‘To 
treat adequately the shortening of final 0 would require a separate 
article.’” Many deductions must be made from the list given by 
Siedow, especially of words in final o where the problem is one of 
the elision of a short vowel. Yet after making justified deductions 
there remains a considerable mass for which we must assume an 
arbitrary shortening in elision or the complete dropping of the 
final vowel. The restricted usage of Ovid may be taken as fair 
evidence of avoiding the difficulty along the line of greatest ease. 
One-half of the examples are with ergo, and nearly 60 per cent with 
a possibly short final vowel. The following word is ego in nearly 
half the number, with vidi thirteen times, with certe twelve. Other 
occurrences of ego with atque, ille and ipse are fairly frequent, and 
we find occasionally idem ego and sum ego. With the first of these 
elision was easy; with the others there is involved the disposition 
of the letter -m. And to retain this, according to the statement of 
Quintilian, is not less a difficulty than is the disposition of the 
final é or 7. The frequency of ego preceded by a long vowel may 
possibly be an indication that Ovid had profited by the treatment 
of the pronoun by the Greeks in aphaeresis. 


15 Robert Somerville Radford, ‘‘Licensed Feet In Latin Verse,’’ Studies in 
Honor of Maurice Bloomfield. New Haven, MCXX, p. 267. 
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The question may be raised in regard to the value of the data 
collected as criteria of authorship. They teach variation rather 
than uniformity, both in the parts of any author’s work and in 
different works. 

Professor Kent gives the following percentages: 


Est -Que -M Short Long 
Ovid Tristia II 48 27 5 15 5 
Epistulae 49 24 4 18 5 
Sappho 24 16 11 43 5 
Amores I 29 16 14 29 12 


The different phases of elision are practically identical throughout 
the first two works, and, if similarity in elision is valid proof of 
sameness of authorship, these two works must be considered as the 
work of one artist. There is the same close correspondence in the 
other two excepting in the percentages for the longs and shorts. 
The sum of the two do not greatly differ for each, but there is a 
different distribution. But the percentage for the longs in the 
Sappho is the same as in Tristia II, and Ex Pont. IV. The excess 
of 14 per cent for the longs is very noticeable, although A.A. with 
35 per cent is 20 above T'ristia II with 15. 

The varying data concerning elision give evidence, as do the 
schemata, of a varying vocabulary suited to changing phases of 
thought. A skillful collocation of words might affect the schemata 
and reduce the number of elisions, but the ever varying phases of 
vocabulary were reflected both in schemata and in elision. A factor 
of some importance is the variation produced by imitation. Un- 
counted illustrations can be found, but two must suffice. Vergil 
writes Aen. X, 112, Stygit per flumina fratris, but Statius Theb. 
I, 290 Stygia aequora fratris, differently applies the adjective and 
has elision. Similar to this is Ovid Met. XII, 73 iam curru instabat 
Achilles, with elision, although Vergil Aen. I, 468 instaret cursu 
cristatus Achilles, does not have it. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOMAGE- 
VOLUME 


By S. GriswoLtp MorLEY 
University of California 


A few months ago a number of American scholars, of whom the 
writer was one, were invited to contribute to a volume of studies 
in honor of a distinguished philologist. No one who knows his work 
will deny that by reason of age, devotion and accomplishment he 
well deserves whatever reward there is in being the dedicatee of 
a collection of erudite articles. Only, in my case, I did not and do 
not have the pleasure of an acquaintance with the learned man: he 
never favored me with correspondence, nor is his field of work in 
any direct way related to mine. In short, he was merely a name 
to me, a very distinguished name. I then questioned, and still ven- 
ture to question, the propriety of inviting persons in every way 
remote from a scholar’s circle of work to contribute to his memorial, 
however much they might feel flattered to be given the opportunity. 
It creates, in fact, for them a dilemma. No one likes to rebuff a 
well meant invitation, still less to imply disesteem for an eminent 
and modest researcher. But neither does anyone care to be placed 
in the slightly ridiculous position of a supernumerary, whose pres- 
ence is desired merely to fill a gap, without other significance. 

This purely personal experience set me to looking up precedents 
in the matter of Homage-Volumes, or Festschriften, as we often 
call them, by the familiar German name. A not very exhaustive 
search brought to light some 130 such publications in the local 
library, listed under such varied titles as Festschrift, Festgabe, 
Etudes, Mélanges, Studj, Homenaje, Studies, Anniversary Papers, 
ete. My list is assuredly far from being complete; as it stands, the 
number is about equally divided between language and literature 
on the one side, and natural sciences, philosophy, economies, history 
and law on the other. My interests lie with the former, and I can 
speak of them with more exactness. 

Four points are worth considering in the Homage-Volume: geo- 
graphical distribution, date, contributors, and, most important, re- 
cipient and occasion. As to the size of the work, it is enough to 
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say that most are in one volume; three volumes are the maximum. 

Germany and Austria, taken together, are far in the lead as pro- 
ducers of Festschriften. Of the whole 130 titles, 83 are in the Ger- 
man language. Of the 77 volumes in the field of philology and 
literature (I have analyzed them more intensively), this is the 
record: Germany and Austria, 34; France, 13; the United States, 
18; Italy, 4; Spain, 4; England, 2; Scandinavia, 2. Why are the 
Germans so prolific? Granted that they lead in scientific research 
and publication, still there remains a margin which reveals them 
as particularly fond of honoring their scholars in this way. Is it 
German sentimentality, or German community spirit? Equally 
striking is England’s reluctance to resort to an Homage-Volume. 
There again, you may seek the cause, at your choice, in English in- 
dividualism, or Anglo-Saxon reserve. 

Perhaps there are more practical reasons. It may be that in Ger- 
many research produces faster than the professional journals can 
absorb the output. Other outlets must be financed, and a drive 
can be made based on local pride. One would like to know the 
financial backing of the Homage-Volume. Probably in many cases 
a college or university provides funds. 

In some quarters, not in Germany, surely, a prejudice exists 
among scholars against the private volume. Each feels that his 
article, a notable addition to the sum of the world’s knowledge, is 
hidden, even lost, in an isolated tome; it will gather less dust, he 
thinks, in a journal or regular series. Those who hold this opinion 
do not esteem the science of bibliography, now cultivated for its 
own sake. 

The United States, with its eighteen titles (and my list is almost 
certainly incomplete) makes a brave showing. Eight are in the 
field of English; they are dedicated to Professors Gummere (1909), 
J. M. Hart (1910), Kittredge (1913), Hubbard (1918), Gayley 
(1922), Schelling (1923), Manly (1923) and Wendell (1926). Six 
are in the classies: to Drisler (1894), Lane (1896), Goodwin (1901), 
Gildersleeve (1902), Greenough (1903) and C. F. Smith (1919). 
Two are in the Romance languages: the Matzke and A. Marshall 
Elliott memorial volumes, both 1911. One is in general philology, 
the Fliigel memorial (1916), and one in German, to Hohlfeld 
(1925). Five of the 18 volumes did not appear till after the death 
of the dedicatee (Elliott, Fliigel, Greenough, Matzke, Wendell). 
This practice is rare in Europe. The Romance departments of the 
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United States, it will be observed, have never yet been so hasty as 
to pay homage to a colleague while he was yet alive. 

Let us consider next the dates of the Homage-Volumes. The 
fashion is growing rapidly, that is clear at a glance. A solitary 
volume, the first of which I have record, appeared in 1879; it was 
a Satura philologa offered to Hermann Sauppe on his seventieth 
birthday. From that time on, the graph, if one were to construct 
it, would show a curve steadily ascending up to the present. In 
the following decade, from 1880 to 1889, five appeared; from 1890 
to 1899, twenty-one; from 1900 to 1909; thirty; from 1910 to 1919, 
thirty-seven ; from 1920 to the latest advices, thirty-six, twenty-one 
of them in language subjects. As many are found in the last eight 
years as in the previous ten. The popularity of the genre increases 
steadily. There is not, luckily, a corresponding increase in the size 
of each. The four three-volume Homages of which I have record 
are well spaced, in 1896, 1905, 1910, 1925. 

Third, by whom have these volumes been organized and written? 
What classes of persons have developed and fostered the Homage- 
Volume tradition? The title-page or preface usually carries some 
indication. ‘‘Offered by his friends and pupils’’ is the phrase most 
current in Germany, ‘‘von seinen Freunden und Schiilern’’; or 
again, ‘‘by his friends, pupils and colleagues.’’ Once only I ob- 
served the word ‘‘Fachgenossen,’’—worthy relationship. Other 
languages employ corresponding terms, and except that ‘‘friends’’ 
is a noun of hazy outline, they point to those who would naturally 
honor one who merits honor. Sometimes the contributors are still 
more narrowly limited, as to the ‘‘former pupils’’ of the master. 
Such small volumes, commonest in Germany, are one of the most 
satisfying types. Organized by five to ten men, they represent a 
sincere gesture of respect and reverence; the relation of the writers 
to the dedicatee is like that of the medieval famuli to their magister ; 
they were a school in little. I have discovered but two Festschriften 
which boast as contributors none but the ‘‘thankful pupils’’ of the 
scholar: ‘‘von seinen dankbaren Schiilern.’’ These homages are, 
I need scarcely add, of the one-volume type. 

But frequently the word ‘‘Verehrern,’’ ‘‘admirers,’’ creeps in, 
and that at once opens the door to anyone in the wide world. Such 
was, indeed, the avowed aim of the Libro offered to Ramén y Cajal, 
the great Spanish histologist, on his seventieth birthday, ‘‘by his 
admirers and pupils, both foreign and native-born.’? Our Amer- 
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ican volumes are on the whole conservative. The Manly Anniver- 
sary Studies were sponsored by Prof. Manly’s ‘‘students and asso- 
ciates’’; the Matzke Memorial Volume by his ‘‘colleagues’’; the 
Gayley Anniversary Papers ‘‘by his former students and by mem- 
bers of his department’’; the Marshall Elliott Studies showed 
scholarly precision in the delimitation: they were ‘‘prepared by 
present or former members of the department of Romance Lan- 
guages at the Johns Hopkins University, and recent lecturers be- 
fore that department.’’ But the Lane volume, with its ‘‘discipuli, 
conlegae, amici,’’ follows the laxer German tradition. 

We come, fourthly, to the person honored and the occasion of 
his honor. He is, I assume, always a faculty man, connected with 
some institution. I doubt that unattached scientists receive this 
type of formal honor. If Edison or Marconi or Mme. Curie has 
ever been Festschrifted, it does not show in the ecard eatalog. Nor 
do free lances like Andrew Lang or Edmund Gosse appear. The 
Festschrift is essentially a bouquet laid on a teacher’s desk. 

The occasion is usually specified. The reader may be surprised, 
as I was, to learn that the sixtieth birthday and seventieth birthday 
lead the field by many lengths. Out of the 130 Homage-Volumes, 
32 celebrate a sixtieth, and 33 a seventieth birthday. Yet there is 
a great difference between the respective merits concealed in those 
ages. Although the mere task of keeping alive, in the teaching pro- 
fession, till the age of sixty, must awaken our admiration, still that 
hardly seems in itself sufficient motive to evoke a volume; otherwise 
the annual harvest would be even more abundant than it is. In 
order to be formally féted at sixty a scholar must surely possess 
notable accessory qualifications not stated on the titlepage. At 
seventy, these might conceivably be dispensed with. Birthdays, 
other than sixtieth and seventieth, figure prominently in the list. 
There are four eightieth birthdays, and two each of the fiftieth, 
fifty-fifth, fifty-seventh and seventy-fifth. 

The other occasions are scattering. Completion of a number of 
years, usually 25, as teacher, or as head of department, at one in- 
stitution is a favorite motive. Thus, the volumes dedicated to Pro- 
fessors Kittredge, Hubbard and Manly signalized the 25th year of 
their teaching or headship at Harvard, Wisconsin and Chicago; the 
Gayley and Schelling Papers, thirty years at California and Penn- 
sylvania. The least service that has reached my observation was 
that of M. Meillet, ten years at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; the 
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longest, Professor Goodwin’s forty-one years at Harvard. Pio 
Rajna, in 1911, at the age of 62, had finished forty years of teach- 
ing, though not in the same place. The youngest person ever honored 
was perhaps the Spaniard Menéndez y Pelayo; he was 43 when he 
had taught twenty years at the University of Madrid. 

In Germany the Doctorjubiléum, or anniversary of receiving 
the doctor’s degree, figures occasionally. In the list appear three 
volumes which celebrate the ‘‘fifty years after’’ of that occasion, and 
two for the ‘‘twenty years after.’’ One of the latter was for Gaston 
Paris. The American Ph. D. would not warrant the notice, but 
the French doctorat és lettres is differently important. Professors 
Goodwin and Lane of Harvard were féted fifty years after they 
had received the A.B. degree. 

Among the unusual motives is that of retirement from active 
teaching, as in the case of the Spanish Arabist Codera y Zaidin. 
An excellent reason for congratulation; why is it not more often 
alleged? A German received Beitrage bearing a peculiarly worded 
phrase: ‘‘on the occasion of his departure from the university.’’ 
The volume was organized ‘‘by his scholars’’; not, it is true, ‘‘by 
his thankful scholars.’’ 

One other point. If you look over the entire list of Festschriften, 
you see at once that some of the most distinguished names are ab- 
sent. Scholars as brilliant as the best have never received this 
particular kind of recognition. Perhaps they did not wish it. Per- 
haps the element of chance, the initiative of a few friends, had much 
to do with the selection. Preserving a diplomatic distance from our 
native land, and leaving each reader to supply the gap, I may enu- 
merate a few of the absentees. In Germany, Baist, Meyer-Liibke; 
in Italy, Croce, D’Ovidio; in France, Brunetiére, E. Mérimée, Paul 
Meyer, Morel-Fatio; in England, Fitzmaurice-Kelly. There are 
many more. In some eases personal reasons were an obstacle. Thus, 
Paul Meyer consistently declined to contribute to volumes dedicated 
to other scholars. Naturally, he could not receive one. Sometimes 
a brilliant researcher lacks the quality of leadership. But there still 
remain unexplained preteritions. 

This ends the analysis. What conclusions are to be drawn? 

Three main counts are brought against the Festschrift. First, that 
it is sometimes awarded unworthily; second, that it is an obscure 
corner in which valuable articles are buried; third, that it is by 
nature subject to spottiness, from the inclusion of weak material. 
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Of the first, each specialist must judge in his own terrain. In the 
Romanic Languages, I have difficulty in recalling a single instance 
of an homage wholly undeserved. But the increasing vogue is likely 
to render that statement obsolete. 

The second point, as I remarked, does not seem well taken. A 
good bibliographer meets no difficulty. There is even one advantage 
in the special volume: it is more likely than any journal to be an- 
alyzed in the library card catalog, and to have its articles indexed 
under the author’s name. The ideal system, some think, is attained 
when the Homage-Volume is issued as one of a regular series of 
publications. This has often been done, both in the United States 
and Europe. Bibliographically, no advantage is apparent in this 
method. According to my rather sad experiences in the course of 
this little investigation, it is harder to locate a Festschrift in a series 
than in isolated publication, since, in the local library at least, the 
former is not indexed under the name of the dedicatee, much less 
analyzed. 

The third count is more weighty. Without doubt many Homage- 
Volumes have included space-fillers, pieces turned out in haste to 
fulfill a professional obligation, tag-ends of material treated better 
elsewhere. And men have been invited to contribute who were 
connected by a bare thread to the honored scholar and his work. 
A friend of mine in Europe wrote me thus apropos of a recent 
Festschrift: ‘‘The stuff is too seattered to be a contribution to any 
single matter; some is casual, and some unprintable. As a monu- 
ment to its dedicatee it suggests a vague dilettantism coupled with 
a curious vanity for geographically remote acquaintances. ”’ 

Friendship and scholarship have nothing in common but the last 
syllable. But weak work will probably continue to be admitted, 
as long as men are human. Yet when I consider the actual contents 
of the Homage-Volumes with which I am most familiar, I cannot 
find that on the whole the indictment cuts very deep. If some of 
the articles would have been rejected by the editor of a learned 
journal (provided he had not seen the signature), most of them 
contain fundamental, indispensible research. It may even happen, 
as elsewhere in life, that a special stimulus kindles an effort and 
forces a slothful erudite to work out a theme which would else have 
remained buried indefinitely under easy-chairs and games of crib- 
bage. 

Statistics show that an increasing number of scholars favor the 
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Festschrift. Do they constitute a majority? Most of the friends 
with whom I discuss the subject express violent opinions; they look 
upon the Festschrift as a noxious weed to be uprooted. But they 
all contribute. Is the apparent majority composed of unwilling 
slaves to professional courtesy, who typewrite even while they 
curse? One very eminent investigator, whose name is a household 
word in our craft, who has himself lent his name to more than 
a dozen Homage-Volumes, tells me that in no ease did he send 
material which cannot be better read elsewhere in his published 
works. In private, he is opposed on principle to all such testimonials. 

But I, despite a certain irreverence possibly discernible here and 
there, scarcely stand with him. I own to a streak of incurable 
romanticism. From the world at large pure scholarship, without 
practical objectives, receives little enough recognition; why be- 
grudge it from ‘‘former pupils and colleagues’’? It is all they 
ean do. They have no power to confer practical, ease-giving bene- 
fits. Who has yet observed a Festschrift organized by a Board of 
Regents? Is not a collection of learned articles more appropriate 
than a gold watch and chain, or the ornate sword with which an 
Italian savant was recently presented ? 

The Homage-Volume is not going to die out. It is on the up- 
curve. Then let us guide the tide, not dam it. Here is a code of 
ethies for the Festschrift. It represents, certainly, only the Anglo- 
Saxon point of view, if it represents anything more than a personal 
opinion. But, even making account of racial differences of standard, 
there must be a minimum requirement, or the supposed honor be- 
comes simply a joke, a testimonial not to distinguished accomplish- 
ment but to foolish and overzealous friends. 

1. The dedicatce should be recognized as an international leader 
in his field of research. 

2. He should be an eminent trainer of scholars, as well as him- 
self an eminent scholar. 

3. These conditions being fulfilled, the recipient would naturally 
have attained, as the French say, a certain age. Sixty-five, the re- 
tiring age in many colleges, is a natural milestone, though it has not 
often been observed. 

4. The contributors should be former pupils and colleagues, and, 
at the outside, workers in the same specific field. Friends they 
should be, but not admitted only because they are friends. 

5. The volume should be as carefully edited as any professional 
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journal, and no article admitted which does not reach that standard. 

Envious rivalry, competition for size, perfunctory gestures made 
in succession to a series of gray heads—these have no proper place 
in the organization of the Homage-Volume. In short, it should 
represent a spontaneous impulse of admiration, tempered by scru- 
pulous care for a high standard. 

It can be done. The same letter I just quoted contains this phrase: 
‘Maybe all Festschriften have their faults, but the Lot Mélanges 
and the Tout Memorial [both in History] show that something can 
be done by competent editing.’’ If human nature is too weak to 
reach that standard, another form of testimonial ought to be de- 
vised, one that will not humiliate the scholarship which the dedicatee 
is supposed to represent. The friends of a faculty man distinguished 
chiefly for his longevity and good nature had better lay in his lap 
some other gift than a tome browbeaten from a chilly world of eru- 
dites. Let them give him a watch and chain, a jeweled sword, or 
a check for a thousand dollars. 


MARLOWE AND ELIZABETHAN 
PSYCHOLOGY! 


By CAMDEN, Jr. 
University of Iowa 


Our consideration in the present paper is what did Marlowe 
know about the science of psychology, newly revived by the English 
Renaissance, and how did he use this knowledge? Marlowe imbibed 
the classical and medieval principles of psychology from his studies 
at Cambridge, and his inherently inquisitive mind made him pecu- 
liarly apt in absorbing the scientific doctrines of his day. This is 
well brought gut in his plays where we find that his knowledge is 
quite in accord with the best medical authorities of the Renaissance. 
His psychology is founded upon a firm physiological basis, and he 
is the first dramatist to show an interest in and a knowledge of the 
construction of the human body. 

It is a well known theory that the body is made up of four 
humours, yellow bile (choler), black bile (melancholy), blood, and 
phlegm, which come respectively from the elements fire, earth, air, 
and water.? These four humours aie continually at odds with each 
other over the supremacy of the body. Health is nothing but a 
temperance of the complexions, and illness occurs when one humour 
gains the ascendency.* Marlowe shows himself well acquainted with 
this doctrine when he has Tamburlaine say 


1In this study there has been no attempt made to give a systematic account 
of Elizabethan psychology as a working science. This has already been done 
by several able writers. The more important contributions to this subject are 
as follows: Hardin Craig, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Depiction of Passions,’’ Philo- 
logical Quarterly, IV (1925), 289-301; Ruth Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology 
and Shakespeare’s Plays, Iowa City, 1927; P. Ansell Robin, The Old Physiol- 
ogy in English Literature, London and New York, 1911; Murray W. Bundy, 
‘Shakespeare and Elizabethan Psychology,’’ Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, XXIII (1924), 516-549; R. Loening, ‘‘Uber die Physiolog- 
ischen Grundlagen der Shakespeareschen Psychologie,’’ Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 
XXXI (1895), 1ff.; S. Singer, ‘‘ther die Physiologischen Grundlagen der 
Shakespeareschen Psychologie,’’ Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXVI (1900), 65- 
94; and Edward Dowden, ‘‘Elizabethan Psychology,’’ Essays Modern and 
Elizabethan, London, 1910, pp. 308-333. All in all, considerable water has 
tun under the mill since Dr. Karl Elze made the statement, ‘‘ Shakespeare could 
not possibly have owed his knowledge of physiological and psychological phe- 
nomena to his contemporaries, for there were as yet no scientific works on these 
subjects.’’ (Cf. William Shakespeare, English translation, 1901, p. 402.) 

2Cf. Thomas Nabbes’ masque, Mécrocosmosus, where the four humours ac- 
count for their parentage. 

3 Cf. Secreta Secretorum, E. E. T. 8., vol. 74, extra series, p. 66. The word 
‘‘distemper’’ means a poor mixture of the humours. 
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Nature that fram’d vs of foure Elements, 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach vs all to haue aspyring minds. . .4 


And again when Tamburlaine has just killed Calyphas, he condemns 
Jove for sending him such a son who has been created from 


The scum and tartar of the Elements.5 


The part played by that important division of the body—the 
soul, was much discussed and considered by the patristic psychol- 
ogists. Some believed that the soul was corporeal, and some in- 
corporeal. Tertulian® decides that it must be corporeal because 
there is nothing in common between things corporeal and things 
incorporeal as to their susceptibility, and yet the soul certainly 
sympathizes with the body and shares in its pain. St. Augustine 
on the other hand, is certain that although the soul is a living sub- 
stance, capable of imminent and spontaneous motion, yet the sub- 
stance of the soul is at the same time incorporeal. It is a spirit 
and not a body.’ Marlowe clearly feels that the soul is incor- 
poreal, for Tamburlaine speaks of Calyphas as a man 


Whose matter is the flesh of Tamburlain, 
Wherein an incorporeall spirit mooues.§ 


and cannot understand how Jove could dare give a son of his such 
a weak disposition. This soul is endowed with reason, and rules 
the body through the brain. Thus it is that Cosroe says on his 
death bed, 


My soule begins to take her flight to hell, 
And sommons all my sences to depart.? 


For the Elizabethans, the word passion had no such connotation 
as that in vogue to-day. Passions were powerful and dangerous, 
always to be feared. Pierre Charron gives a good account of the 
subject in his book De la Sagesse: 


. . all Passion whatsoever, is moved by the Appearance, either Real or 
Imaginary, of Good or Evil; ...If the Object be Good, ... this is that 


4 Tamburlaine, Part I, ll. 869-871. All quotations from Marlowe are made 
from The Works of Christopher Marlowe, edited by Tucker Brooke, Oxford, 
1910. 


5 Tamburlaine, Part IT, 1. 3798. 
6 De Anima, Chap. V. 


7Cf. Wm. P. O’Connor, The Concept of the Human Soul According to St. 
Augustine, Washington, 1921, pp. 40-42; and John Davies of Herford, ‘‘ Micro- 
cosmosus,’’ Complete Works, ed. Grosart, Edinburgh, 1878, I, 86. 


8 Tamburlaine, Part II, ll. 3787-3788. 
9 Tamburlaine, Part I, ll. 895-896 
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Motion of the Soul, which goes by the name of Love ... On the other Hand, 
consider an Evil Object, abstractedly, and merely as such, and the Passion it 
stirs in us is Hatred. . . .10 


Acknowledgment of this doctrine of the passions seems to under- 
lie the following lines from The Jew of Malta: 


First be thou voyd of these affections, 

Compassion, loue, vaine hope, and hartlesse feare, 
Be mou’d at nothing, see thou pity none, 

But to thy selfe smile when the Christians moane.11 


Passions were not things which could be kept in restraint by every 
man. On the contrary, each individual no matter how strong, was 
in danger of having his reason overcome by violent passions which 
could not be controlled. Words and reasoning have no effect upon 
a man when his passions rule him. As King Edward has it, 


Leister, if gentle words might comfort me, 
Thy speeches long agoe had easde my sorrowes,12 


When Barabas has lost all his wealth, he cannot be comforted. His 
friends realize this, and one of them says, 


Come, let vs leaue him in his irefull mood, 
Our words will but increase his extasie.13 


Edward the Second is so overcome by the intrigue between his wife 
and Mortimer that he can scarcely control himself: 


For such outragious passions cloye my soule, 
As with the wings of rancor and disdaine, 

Full often am I sowring vp to heauen, 

To plaine me to the gods against them both:14 


The passion of anger is probably the most violent and danger- 
ous. Says Charron: 


The Signs and Sumptoms of this Passion are many, and manifest, more and 
more visible than those of any other; and so Strange and Strong, that they 
make a mighty Diiference in the Person, alter the whole Temper and Frame 
both of Body and Mind, transform and turn him into quite another Man... . 
Some of these Changes and Symptoms, are outward and apparent: Redness 
and Distortions of the Face, Fieryness of the Eyes, a wild and enraged Look, 
Deafness and Insensibility in the Ears, Foaming at the Mouth, Palpatation of 
the Heart; Quickness and Unevenness of the Pulse, Swelling and Bursting Full- 
ness of the Veins, Stammering in the Tongue, Gnashing and Setting of the 
Teeth, Loudness and Hoarseness in the Voice, The Speech thick and indistinct ; 
and in short, The Whole Body is set on Fire, and in a perfect Fever.15 


10 Taken from the translation by George Stanhope in 1697, published under 
the title Of Wisdom, (I, 174-175). The first edition of Charron was pub- 
lished in 1601. 


11 934-937. 

12 Edward the Second, ll. 1991-1992. 
13 Jew of Malta, ll. 442-443. 

14 Edward the Second, ll. 2005-2008. 
15 Op. cit., I, 208. 
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John Davies of Herford thus describes the man whee blood has 
been set on fire by fury: 


From which fire flie out Sparkles through his etes, 
Who stare, as if they would their holdes inlarge; 
The Cheekes with boiling Choler burning rise, 

The mouth doth thundring (Canon-like) discharge 
The fire which doth the Stomacke overcharge: 

The teeth doe (grating) one another grind; 

The fists are fast, in motion to giue charge, 

The Limbes doe tremble, feete no footing find 

But stampe, or stand vneonstant as the Winde.16 


Our author is quite cognizant of these descriptions of the passions. 
Agydas sees the signs of his death depicted upon the face of Tam- 
burlaine,— 


And in his eies the furie of his hart, 
That shine as Comets, menacing reuenge, 
And casts a pale complexion on his cheeks.17 


Tamburlaine tells His sons which of them shall succeed him: 


For he shall weare the crowne of Persea, 

Whose head hath deepest scarres, whose breast most woundes, 
Which being wroth, sends lightning from his eies, 

And in the furrowes of his frowning browes, 

Harbors reuenge, war death and cruelty :18 


Since anger causes the blood to leave the heart and flow outwards 
to the surface of the body,’® and sets the blood on fire, Soria, one 
of the Turkish kings, pronounces a terrible curse upon Tambur- 
laine: 


May neuer spirit, vaine or Artier feed 

The cursed substance of that cruel heart, 

But (wanting moisture and remorsefull blood) 
Drie vp with anger, and consume with heat.2° 


Tamburlaine is always depicted as an angry man without any pity, 
and the kings feel; and hope, that this passion will be his undoing. 

Anger and desire for revenge spring from the gall. If gall is 
kept within the gall bladder, all is well; but when it is not held in its 


16 ‘‘ Microcosmosus,’’ Complete Works, ed. Grosart, Edinburgh, 1878, p. 73. 

17 Tamburlaine, Part I, ll. 1058-1060. 

18 Tamburlaine, Part II, ll. 2643-2648. 

19 Cf. Pierre de La Primaudaye, The French Academie, London, 1618, pp. 
496-497. In anger, the blood ‘‘disperses it selfe outwardly. For the heart is 
as if he stroue to go out of his hoste or campe, not vnlike to a Prince or Cap- 
taine that is desirous to march forward in battell array: Whereupon he 
sendeth forth the bloud and the spirits, as his men of warre, to repell the 
enemie: which is not done without great mouing and tumult, and much stir- 
ring in the heart, which setteth on fire and inflameth the blood and spirits.’’ 

20 Tamburlaine, Part II, ll. 3852-3855. 
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proper place, it brings rancor to the entire body. In speaking of 
the gall, Phineas Fletcher says it is 
All flaming hot, red, furious, and fell, 
The spring of dire debate, and civile ire: 
Which wer’t not surely held with strong retention, 


Would stirre domestick strife, and fierce contention, 
And waste the weary Isle with never ceas’d dissension.21 


Juno, in The Tragedie of Dido, realizes her incompetence to revenge 
herself on her rival; she lacks the necessary organ: 


Tut, I am simple, without mind to hurt, 
And haue no gall at all to grieve my foes:22 


The effects of sorrow and grief are almost the opposite to those 
of anger. We found that in anger the blood leaves the heart and 
rushes to the surface of the body. In sorrow, however, the spirits, 
heat, and blood are driven to the heart leaving all other organs 
without warmth and nourishment. Grief is very dangerous to the 
body. It is a malign, cold and dry passion which wastes the humours, 
and little by little quenches natural heat.2* Thomas Wright states 


The cause why sadnesse doth so moue the forces of the body, I take to be, the 
gathering together of much melancholy blood about the heart, which collection 
extinguisheth the good spirits, or at least dulleth them; besides, the heart being 
possessed by such an humour, cannot digest well the blood and spirits, which 
ought to be dispersed thorow the whole body, but conuerteth them into melan- 
choly, the which humour being cold and drie, dryeth the whole body, and 
maketh it wither away; for colde extinguisheth heat, and drynesse moysture, 
which two qualities principally concerne life.24 


Thus it is that Marlowe asserts of Cinthia, in Hero and Leander, 
‘‘Greefe makes her pale.’’*> When Zenocrate dies, her sons are 
well nigh stricken with grief. Amyras avows: 


As is that towne, so is my heart consum’d, 
With griefe and sorrow for my mothers death. 


To which Calyphas replies: 


My mothers death hath mortified my mind, 
And sorrow stops the passage of my speech.26 


An even more violent effect of this passion may be found in Edward 


21‘¢The Purple Island,’’ Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher, ed. 
F. 8. Boas, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1909, II, 40. 


22 LI]. 826-827. 


23 Cf. N. Coeffeteau, A Table of Humane Passions, trans. Ed. Grimeston, 
London, 1921, pp. 332-333. 

24 The Passions of the Minde in Generall, London, 1630, pp. 61-62. First 
edition in 1601. 

25 First sestiad, 1. 60. 

26 Tamburlaine, Part II, ll. 3239-3241. 
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the Second when the king is saddened by his favorite’s forced ab- 
sence from the country: 


My heart is as an anuill vnto sorrow, 

Which beates vpon it like the Cyclops hammers, 
And with the noise turnes vp my giddie braine, 
And makes me frantick for my Gaueston.27 


An interesting reference to old age occurs in The Tragedie of 
Dido. The old nurse has been playing with Cupid and begins to 
think of love: 


. . . I may liue a hundred yeares, 

Fourescore is but a girles age, loue is sweete. 
My vaines are withered, and my sinewes drie, 
Why doe I thinke of loue now I should dye?28 


Robert Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy concurs in this: 


The first of these, which is natural to all, and which no man living can avoid, 
is old age, which being cold and dry, and of the same quality as Melancholy 
is, must needs cause it; by diminution of spirits and substance, and increasing 
of adust humours.29 


The psychological doctrine which deals with the effect of wounds 
is a curious one. The wound itself is quite dangerous because it 
makes an opening in the body by which death may enter and life 
may flow out. It is usually thought that when an individual dies 
of a wound, the soul passes out on the same blood stream with life. 
This is clearly brought out in the following passages from Tam- 


burlaine. When Cosroe has been wounded in battle, he cries out, 
An vyneouth paine torments my grieued soule, 
And death arrests the organe of my voice. 


Who entring at the breach thy sword hath made, 
Sackes euery vaine and artier of my heart,3° 


A little farther on he says, 


My bloodlesse body waxeth chill and colde, 
And with my blood my life slides through my wound.31 


In part two of the same play, Theridamas has killed Olympia’s 
husband and is making suit to her for her love. Olympia cannot 
forget her mate and only wishes to follow him, erying— 

Ah, pity me my Lord, and draw your sword, 


Making a passage for my troubled soule, 
Which beates against this prison to get out,32 


27 609-612. 
28s L]. 1402-1405. 
29 Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. R. Shilleto, London, 1896. I, 239-240. 
30 Part I, ll. 858-861. 
31 Part I, ll. 893-894. 
32 3914-3916. 
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As the blood departs from the body, the normal condition of heat 
and moisture is changed to cold and dryness. It is important to 
know when the heart is attacked by death, for when the heart dies, 
life is extinguished. Andrewe Boorde in his Breuyary states, 

The herte is the principal member in man; And it is the member that hath the 
fyrste lyfe in man, and it is the laste thynge that dothe dye in manne.33 
Cosroe, in Tamburlaine, Part I, evinces himself well acquainted 
with this when he realizes 


The heat and moisture which did feed each other, 
For want of nourishment to feed them both, 

Is drie and cold, and now dooth gastly death 

With greedy tallents gripe my bleeding hart, 

And like a Harpye tires on my life.34 


A wound in the liver is especially deadly, for it is the seat of the 
vegetal faculty and the chief organ of the nutritive soul. Says 
Vieary, 


And why the Lyuer was ordeined, was, because that al the nutrimental blood 
shoulde be ingendred in him.35 


And again, 


The Veyne is a symple member, in complexion colde and drye, and spermatike, 
like to the Artere, hauing his beginning from the Lyuer, and bringing from 
the Lyuer nutritiue blood, to nourishe euery member of the body with.3¢ 


In Tamburlaine, Part II, the Captain explains his dying sensations 
to Olympia, his wife: 


A deadly bullet gliding through my side, 

Lies heauy on my heart, I cannot liue. 

I fecle my liuer piere’d and all my vaines, 
That there begin and nourish euery part, 
Mangled and torne, and all my entrals bath’d 
In blood that straineth from their orifex.37 


Yet if one be wounded and lose a deal of blood, there may still be 
hope by reason of the ‘‘ecordyalles and restoritiues’’ which have 
the power of regenerating lost blood. According to many author- 
ities the moderate use of wine is of great efficacy. 

And wyne moderately taken doth letyfycate and dothe comforte the herte; ... 


And all good and temperate drynkes the which doth ingender good bloud doth 
comforte the herte.38 


33 Cf, extracts from the Breuyary in the introduction to Boorde’s Introduc- 
tion and Dyetary, E. E. T. 8., extra series, Vol. 10, p. 89. 

34 L}. 897-901. 

35 The Anatomie of the Bodie of Man, E. E. T. 8., extra series, vol. 53, p. 69. 

36 Ibid., p. 21. 

37 LI. 3415-3420. 

88 Boorde, op. cit., p. 89. 
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La Primaudaye says of wine, 


. . it engendereth very pure bloud, it is very quickly conuerted into nourish- 
ment, it helpeth to make digestion in all parts of the body, it giueth courage, 
— reioiceth the heart, — purifieth the troubled blood, . . .39 
The cowardly son of Tamburlaine, Calyphas, is afraid to go into 
the fight for he has seen too many men lying in pools of blood. His 
father tries to convince him that no son of his may avoid the field 
of battle: 

Hast thou not scene my horsmen charge the foe, 
Shot through the armes, cut ouerthwart the hands, 
Dieng their lances with their streaming blood, 

And yet at night carrouse within my tent, 

Filling their empty vaines with aiery wine, 

That being concocted, turnes to crimson blood, 

And wilt thou shun the field for feare of woundes?4° 

An excellent description of distress from hunger oceurs in Tam- 
burlaine, Part I. -Tamburlaine has been drawing Bajazeth aroun« 
in a cage in order to use him as a foot-stool. Bajazeth, then, ic- 
fuses all food and the effects of his fast are just beginning to be 
noticed. When the stomach has not had food, it draws the bloody 
humours or vital spirits from all over the body, and in this way 
preserves itself and temporarily saves the body as well; but the 
loss of vital spirits eventually weakens the rest of the body and 
finally produces the death of all the members: 

My empty stomacke ful of idle heat, 

Drawes bloody humours from my feeble partes, 

Preseruing life, by hasting cruell death. 

My vaines are pale, my sinowes hard and drie, 

My ioints benumb’d, vnlesse I eat, I die.41 
So Bajazeth is forced to break his fast. In hunger the stomach is 
‘‘ful of idle heat’’ because of the action of the liver, 


. . - for his heate is to the stomacke as the heate of the fyre is to the Potte 
or Cauldron that hangeth ouer it.’’42 


As Vieary says, the stomach 


is a necessarie member to al the body; for if it fayle in his working, al the 
members of the body shal corrupte.’’43 


When poison enters the system, it seems to rise to the head be- 
cause of the heat in the body, and then be chilled by the cold and 


89 Op. cit., p. 810. 
40 Tamburlaine, Part IT, ll. 3293-3299. 
41 1734-1738. 

42 Vicary, op. cit., p. 69. 
43 Ibid., p. 67. 
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moist brain,** from whence it falls down into the heart. Some such 
conception lies back of the following passage from The Massacre at 
Paris. When the Old Queen has been poisoned, Margret tries to 
make her believe it is 


Only some naturall passion makes her sicke. 


But the Old Queen argues 


O no, sweet Margret, the fatall poyson 
Workes within my head, my brain pan breakes, 
My heart doth faint, I dye.’’45 
The veins are naturally coid and dry in order to keep the blood 
in its proper condition.*® But if they become full of heat, they 
remove the natural moisture from the blood and hasten death. 
When Tamburlaine becomes ill, his physician casts his water and 
finds there is too much sediment. The verdict is, 
I view’d your vrine, and the hypostasis 
Thick and obscure doth make your danger great, 
Your vaines are full of accidentall heat, 
Whereby the moisture of your blood is dried, 
The Humidum and Calor, which some holde 
Is not a parcell of the Elements, 
But of a substance more diuine and pure, 


Is almost cleane extinguished and spent, 
Which being the cause of life, imports your death.47 


All of the physiologists and psychologists whom I have encountered, 
however, state that choler is one of the four elements of the body. 
He may mean that choler is one of the four humours, at the same 
time differentiating between the humours and the elements, calling 
the elements bones (for earth), flesh (for air), vital spirits (for 
fire), and all the humours (for water),** but this seems an unsat- 
isfactory explanation. It is certain, though, that if the choler were 
nearly used up, death would be imminent.*® 
The doctor continues: 


Besides my Lord, this day is Criticall, 
Dangerous to those, whose Chrisis is as yours:5° 


Robin™ quotes this passage and believes it to refer to various in- 


44 Vicary, op. oit., pp. 32 and 40. 

45 L]. 186-189. 

46 Ibid., p. 21. 

47 Tamburlaine, Part IT, ll. 4474-4482. 


48 Cf. La Primaudaye, op. cit., p. 341; and Batman vppon Bartholome, Lon- 
don, 1582, Bk. XI, ch. 7. 


49 Cf. Vieary, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
50 L], 4483-4484. 
51 Op. cit., p. 89. 
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tervals when the crisis of an illness may recur. It seems more prob- 
able, however, that it is a simple reference to the astrology of the 
times. Chaucer says of his physician, 


For he was grounded in astronomye. 

He kepte his pacient a ful greet del 

In houres, by his magik naturel. 

Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 

Of his images for his pacient.52 
and this knowledge of astrology was as essential to a doctor in the 
days of Elizabeth as it was in the fourteenth century. But to pro- 
ceed with the diagnosis: 


Your Artiers which alongst the vaines conuey 
The liuely spirits which the heart ingenders 
Are parteht and void of spirit, that the soule 
Wanting those Organnons by which it mooues, 
Can not indure by argument of art,53 


The doctor is quite right, for 


wheresoeuer there is founde a Veine, there is an Arteire vnder him: ... For 
whersoeuer there goeth a veine to geue nutriment, there goeth an Arteir to 
bring the spirite of lyfe.5¢ 


And 


This Artere is a member consimyle,—hauing his springing from the hart, 
bringing from the harte to euery member, blood and spirite of lyfe.55 

There is an odd passage in Tamburlaine, Part II, which seems 
to contain some element of a deputative psychology. When Tam- 
burlaine is about to die, his sons undergo the same sufferings that 
he does. Amyras says, 


Alas my Lord, how should our bleeding harts 
Wounded and broken with your Highnesse griefe, 
Retaine a thought of ioy, or sparke of life? 

Your soul giues essence to our wretched subiects, 
Whose matter is incorporoat in your flesh. 


To which Celebinus adds, 


Your paines do pierce our soules, no hope suruiues, 
For by your life we entertaine our liues.5¢ 
In Marlowe, then, we have seen a dramatist whose precise use of 
scientific terminology has evinced him thoroughly familiar with 
both the mental and physical sides of Elizabethan psychology. 


52 Canterbury Tales, A 414-418. 
53 4485-4489. 

54 Vicary, op. cit., p. 54. 

55 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

56 4554-4560. 
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ZEUGMA IN VERGIL’S AENEID AND IN 
ENGLISH 


By 8S. McCartNrey 
University of Michigan 


In many passages of both Greek and Latin there are certain 
usages which grammarians and editors have been wont to call 
zeugma, but which there is now a more or less general tendency to 
describe as ‘‘so-called’’ zeugma. It is obvious that not all examples 
will be clear-cut and that, because of our imperfect feeling for the 
ancient languages, there is danger of seeing zeugma where none 
exists. We may readily err in certain uses on the border-line. 

In the interest of economy and brevity I shall quote but two ex- 
amples from Greek. Furthermore, I am culling almost all my Latin 
examples from Vergil’s Aeneid, since they are to be found there in 
great number and variety and since this poem is more familiar to 
the general reader than any other Latin work that is much given 
to this usage." 

The following are as clear examples of the figure zeugma as I 
ean find in Greek, Latin, and English: éodita ty 
duoinv, yA@ooav dé idinv (Herod. 4.106), ‘‘They wear clothes similar 
to the Seythian, but (have, speak) a language of their own’’; His 
fretus non legatos [misi],1 neque prima per artem temptamenta tui 
pepigr’’ (Verg., Aen. 8.143-144), ‘‘In trust thereon I sent? no en- 
voys, nor made my first essay of you by cunning’’;® ‘‘Nor Mars 
his sword, nor war’s quick fire shall burn The living record of your 
memory’’ (Shakespeare, Sonnet 55.7-8). 

It seems to me that our feeling for Greek and Latin is keen 
enough for us to say of the two sentences quoted from those lan- 


1A rather long list of examples from other Latin works is to be found in 
R. Kiihner, Ausfihrliche Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache2 (1879), II, pp. 
1047-1048. For examples from Greek see the same author’s Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik der Griechischen Sprache (1904), II, 570-571. See also G. Gerber, 
Die Sprache als Kunst (1871), I, 507-509. 

2 Ergo illud refertur ‘non legatos misi,’ aut tale aliquid quod sententiam 
compleat.—Servius ad loc. 

3 The translation is by Papillon and Haigh, ad loc., who regard this as ‘‘a 
very strong instance of zeugma, some word like mist having to be supplied 
from pepigi.’’ 
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guages that they are examples of genuine zeugma, ‘‘a figure by 
which a single word is made to refer to two or more words in the 
sentence ; esp. when properly applying in sense to only one of them, 
or applying to them in different senses.’’* 

Of a line in Vergil’s Aeneid (2.54), Et si fata dewm, si mens non 
laeva fuisset, ‘‘If the fates of the gods had not been (hostile), if 
their minds had not been infatuated,’’ Greenough and Kittredge 
say in their edition of Vergil: ‘‘Such uses of words in a double 
sense are avoided in modern style, and, in the clauses we explain 
them by the so-called rhetorical figure zeugma; but they probably 
seemed neither irregular nor objectionable to the ancients.’’ We 
shall see that English poets have employed such devices and that 
they are still to be found in the short story and the novel. They 
were common enough in Greek and Latin and certainly were far 
from being regarded as objectionable. 

Commenting on Aeneid 1.264, moresque viris et moenia ponet, 
the same editors say: ‘‘This usage is sometimes called zeugma ; but 
the difference in sense exists only in the translation, and was not 
perceptible to the Romans.’’ Could and did the Romans normally 
say ponere mores? With the abstract object the verb represents 
a mental act; with the concrete one, a physical act. Could the com- 
bination fail to attract notice? Was it not designed to do so? 

Differences in sense and shades of meaning of key words in 
zeugma do not exist only as a result of translation. In the sentence, 
‘‘He bolted his door and dinner,’”> we feel the difference in sense as 
clearly as a foreigner would with the two different verbs necessary 
to render ‘‘bolt’’ into his own language. I have chosen here a bald, 
exaggerated, displeasing example of zeugma. The figure is more 
effective when toned down. 

In Aeneid 7.444 we find Bella viri pacemque gerent quis bella 
gerenda (ef. Sallust, Jugurtha 46.8: pacem an bellum gerens®). 
Since one does not normally speak of ‘‘waging peace’’ I do not see 
how the expression pacem gerere could have failed to arrest atten- 
tion. A Frenchman once remarked to me: ‘‘ We have won the war, 
but lost the peace.’’ Pacem gerere and ‘‘to lose the peace’’ are both 


4The Oxford Dictionary s.v. zeugma. 
5 From Dickens, but I do not know which novel. 

6Compare also Ut res magis quam verba agerentur. . . (Sallust, Frag. 
Incert. No. 9, p. 202 in Maurenbrecher, C. Sallusti Crispi Historiarum Reliquiae) 
a oY deeds might be performed rather than [that] words [should be 
spoken].’’ 
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unusual, and both effective because they are so. The meaning of 
the verb gerere has been artificially stretched. In O. Henry’s 
‘running season for farmers, shad, maple trees and the Connemaugh 
river’’ (see p. 91) ‘‘running season’’ is perfectly appropriate for 
shad and maple trees, but with Connemaugh river it is only a pass- 
able substitute for ‘‘flood season,’’ while with farmers it is utterly 
out of place aside from this context. 

It seems to me that there is good evidence that the ancients recog- 
nized the existence of the figure zeugma. Zeugma, ‘‘yoking,’’ is 
thus defined by the grammarian Charisius :’ 


Zeugma est verbum quod in duplici multiplicive sententia aptatur, sed quod 

omnibus communibus redditur, ut 

Troiugena interpres divum, qui numina Phoebi, 

qui tripodas, Clari laurus qui s[idera] s[entis 

et volucrum linguas et praepetis omina pinnae]. 
verbum enim sentis singulis quibusque debetur. aliis ita placuit zeugma 
definire, ‘nihil hominum et fortunae, nihil commiserescit meae? finge advenam 
esse: nihil fraterni nominis sollemne auxilium et nomen pietatis movet?’ 
plures sententiae verbo cluduntur. 

Charisius differentiates between two kinds of zeugma. In zeugma 
as ‘‘others’’ are pleased to define it, the verb is expressed only once, 
but applies grammatically to two (or more) nouns, whatever their 
grammatical relation to it. It is purely a matter of syntax. A good 
example is given by Diomedes:* Vicit pudorem libido, timorem 
audacia, rationem amentia.® With syntactic zeugma this paper is 
not concerned. 

Charisius puts first what he himself believes to be real zeugma, 
the use of a word in a twofold or manifold meaning, thus making it 
a matter of logic and sense, in fact a rhetorical figure. He seems to 
feel that the verb sentis has an individual application with each 
object in his quotation, which is taken from Vergil’s Aeneid 3.359- 
361. In commenting on these three lines Servius explains sentis 
with numina by suscipis numen et futura praedicis; with Clari 
laurus by subaudis; with sidera by es peritus astrologiae; with 
volucrum linguas by es augur oscinum. 

For the purpose of my argument I do not attach much importance 
to the explanations of Servius. These three lines from Vergil are 
a stock example of zeugma in the ordinary grammatical sense.?® 


7 Keil, Grammatici Latini I, 280. 
8 Ibid. I, 444. 
®From Cicero, Pro Cluent. 6. 15. 


10It is of course possible for the same sentence to illustrate both gram- 
matical and rhetorical zeugma. 
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Servius, on Aeneid 1.120, so regards it and both Donatus™ and 
Pompeius"? quote it as such. Diomedes considers it as in no way 
different from the example I have quoted from him except as re- 
gards the position of the verb in the midst of the sentence. When 
we note that tripodas is figurative for ‘‘oracles’’ and that laurus, 
‘‘rustling of the laurel leaves,’’ is used in a pregnant sense, we feel 
that ‘‘understand’’ would render sentis satisfactorily. Translation, 
however, is by no means a sure test of zeugma. 

Even though one may reject the example chosen by Charisius 
to illustrate the figure zeugma, his definition shows clearly that the 
Romans understood that a word, not necessarily a verb, might be 
used in more senses than one. Further specific evidence is provided 
by Julius Rufinianus: ovAAnyts est cum duabus diversisque sen- 
tentiis et rebus unum datur verbum, minime utrisque conveniens, 
ut: Inclusos utero Danaos et pinea furtim Lazat claustra Sinon 
[Aeneid 2.258-259].. Laxat enim et ad Danaos referri non potest, 
sicut ad claustra.’’ ‘‘Syllepsis’’!* is synonymous with ‘‘zeugma’”’ 
in both its grammatical and rhetorical senses. Here of course the 
reference is to rhetorical syllepsis. 

Whatever modern scholarship may think of the appropriateness 
of the phrase minime utrisque conveniens, as used by Rufinianus, it 
seems clear that animate and inanimate objects are released in 
different ways and that we have a surprise combination in Danaos 
and claustra, which is the effect Vergil was striving for. 

Another proof of the ancient recognition that a verb may fit one 
object and not another is the condemnation of the inadvertent use 
of such a construction by Aristotle, Rhetoric 3.5.7: ‘‘Further, a 
solecism may arise from a lack of symmetry, if with two words you 
couple another which suits only one of them. Thus suppose a sound 
and a colour to be in question: ‘see’ will not apply to both, but 
‘perceive’ will’’ (Jebbs’ trans.). It is not without significance that 
the verb éaCevyvuut is used by Aristotle for ‘‘couple.’’ 

We too are guilty of inadvertent zeugma. I quote a modern 
example: ‘‘There is no need to name the copyist in question, since 
neither pleasure nor duty is performed in depreciating by compari- 


11 Keil, Grammatical Latini IV, 397. 

12 Ibid. V, 301. 

13 Rufinianus, however, applies the term zeugma only to the grammatical 
figure: Zeugma est cum unum verbum communtter multis sententiis iungitur 
ad omnes pari significatione pertinens et adnexum, ut Aeneas urbe et sociis et 
classe relicta [Aeneid 9. 8]. 
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son.’ In general the extreme examples of the construction may 
be explained psychologically as due to a tendency of the mind to 
outrun expression, or to frame sentences without foreseeing all the 
consequences. 

Perhaps the most licentious use of the figure zeugma in the Aeneid 
occurs in 4.130-131: 

It portis iubare exorto delecta iuventus; 
Retia rara, plagae, lato venabula ferro. 

Of these lines Servius says: sane ‘retia rara, plagae’ et reliqua 
subauditur ‘portantur’: aut zeugma est ‘ruunt.’ This surely shows 
that, if portantur is not to be supplied, the meaning of ruunt is 
forced with all subjects except iwventus and that we have rhetorical 
zeugma. The note is important as showing that he knew the figure 
zeugma. Again, of trahit in Aeneid 2.320-321, sacra manu victosque 
deos parvumque nepotem ipse trahit, he says: septima syllepsis est ; 
‘trahit’ enim licet nepotis tantum sit, tamen et superiora concludit, 
i.e., the verb trahit is strictly appropriate only to nepos, although 
there are other nouns in the same construction. 

Two interesting lines for my discussion are Aeneid 2.405-406: 

Ad caelum tendens ardentia lumina frustra, 
Lumina; nam teneras ardebant vincula palmas. 

In his note on tendens ardentia lumina Servius says: quod est 
manuum oculis dedit, ‘‘an act that the hands perform he ascribes 
to the eyes.’’ May we not conclude, therefore, that the participle 
protendens in Aeneid 12.930-931, [lle humilis supplexque oculos 
dextramque Protendens, is used in two senses? Compare also 
Aeneid 5.508: pariterque oculos telumque tetendit.® 

In view of the modern examples to be quoted later it is noteworthy 
that conerete and abstract words are sometimes yoked together as 
objects, as in Aeneid 2.250-252: . . . et ruit Oceano nox Involvens 
umbra magna terramque polumque Myrmidonumque dolos.* The 
words terram and polum represent concrete ideas, while dolos is 
abstract, even if it has a concrete application.’” 


14 This is but one of several examples collected by W. B. Hodgson, Errors in 
the Use of English (Appleton and Co., 1882), p. 221. Compare J. G. Herder, 
Terpsichore, end of Part II: Mége dieser unsre Seele zu Muth oder Unmuth, 
zur Freude oder zur Pflicht erheben. . . 


15 Servius, commenting on adductu arcu telum tetendit, says: hypallage est: 
nam adducitur telum et arcus intenditur. Did Vergil resort to hypallage in 
order to get a zeugma? 


16 Cf. Horace, Carmina 1. 15. 11-12: Iam galeam Pallas et aegida Cur- 
rusque et rabiem parat. 


17 There was danger of bathos in thus linking together the general and the 
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The verb is used both literally and figuratively in caelum ac ter- 
ras qui numine torquet (Aeneid 4.269). In connection with terras 
editors suggest ‘‘sway’’ or ‘‘rule’’ as a translation since the ancients 
did not regard the carth as a revolving globe. Servius realized the 
possibility of a twofold application of the verb, for he says: utrum 
quia mundus volubilis est? an ‘torquet’ regit, sustinet? 

The most interesting Latin examples, as compared with my quota- 
tion from English, are those in which conerete and abstract nouns 
are paired, and in which the verb is used both literally and figur- 
atively, e.g.: Germania omnis a Gallis Raetisque et Pannoniis Rheno 
et Danuvio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque mutuo metu aut mon- 
tibus separatur (Tacitus, Germania 1.1). I quote this in full, in- 
stead of using an ellipsis, in order to show in how matter-of-fact 
a context the zeugma occurs. Was it a device to relieve such a pro- 
saic beginning as we find in the first chapter of Caesar’s Gallic War, 
where geographical terms are numerous? An effective example 
from Vergil is armis animisque refecti'® (Aeneid 12.788), which 
might be rendered, ‘‘refitted with arms and courage.’’ A good 
parallel to it is to be found in O. Henry (‘‘The Fifth Wheel,’’ 
Strictly Business, p. 67'®): ‘‘As soon as the ex-coachman had re- 
covered his feet and his wits he hastened as fast as he could toward 
Broadway.’’ 

A striking example in which a phrase is used is Aeneid 2.654: 
Abnegat inceptoque et sedibus haeret in isdem, ‘‘He refuses and 
remains steadfast in the same resolution and (the same physical?°) 
position.’’ It is worth while in immediate connection with this to 
quote parallels from O. Henry in which phrases are used: ‘‘I kind 
of took to him. For this reason, I met him on Broadway one night 
when I was out of heart, luck, tobacco and place.2* He was all silk 


specific. Servius comments as follows: A generalibus ad specialia venire 
vitiosum est, nist forte redeatur ad causam ut hoc loco. 

Cf. Pickwick Papers, chap. 3, p. 42 of Everyman’s Library edition: ‘‘It 
had been conjectured that Mr. Pickwick was on the point of delivering some 
remarks which would have enlightened the world, if not the Thames. . .’’ 

18 Servius says of this example: Sicut armis, ita et animis: nam armorum 
inopia animé ante utriusque torpebant. 

19 All page references to O. Henry are to the Review of Reviews edition of 
his works (1918). 

20 There is no possibility that a figurative position is meant. ‘‘His main- 
tenance of the same physical position is the outward, visible sign of his un- 
changed purpose.’’—C. Knapp’s edition of the Aeneid, ad loc. : 

21 Cf. Cicero, Verres 2. 18. 46: Eripis hereditatem quae venerat a propinquo, 
venerat testamento, venerat legibus. 
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hat, diamonds and front’’ (‘‘The Girl and the Graft,’’ Strictly 
Business, p. 93) ; ‘‘ ‘Upon recognizing me as an old Harvard class- 
mate he starts back in ——’ ‘Not in surprise?’ interrupted Tommy, 
with wide-open eyes. ‘He starts back in the doorway,’ continued 
the burglar’ (‘‘Tommy’s Burglar,’’ Whirligigs, p. 219). H. W. 
Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, s.v. ‘‘worn-out 
humour’’, quotes ‘‘in top-boots and a temper.’’ 

The verb video is used of both mental and physical perception 
(with mugire and descendere, respectively) in Aeneid 4.490-491: 
mugire videbis Sub pedibus terram et descendere montibus ornos. 
In similar fashion O. Henry (‘‘The Hand That Riles the World,’’ 
The Gentle Grafter, p. 66) uses the verb ‘‘like’’ of both mental and 
physical liking: ‘‘. . . likes blondes,?? Tolstoi, poker and stewed ter- 
rapin.’’ In neither illustration is there any stretching of meaning 
of either verb. 

For artistic variation cum with the ablative may replace et con- 
necting codrdinate nouns. Thus expressions of the type manus ac 
supplices voces ad Tiberium tendens (Tae. Ann. 2.29) may be 
varied, as in tendoque supinas ad caelum cum voce manus (Verg. 
Aeneid 3.176-177) ; et caelo palmas cum voce tetendit (Verg. Aeneid 
2.688). Directing or raising the hands and voice are two very dis- 
tinet acts, even though the same verb may be used for them both 
in Latin as in English. Servius recognizes this clearly when he says 
of the first quotation from Vergil: Honesta elocutio cum uno ser- 
mone respondemus duobus, ut [Aeneid 3.568] interea fessos ventus 
cum sole reliquit. Another good example from Vergil, Aeneid 
2.378, is: retroque pedem cum voce repressit. I chanced upon a 
similar construction in Greek: tO pév attOv dua tais 
ywoyais xatéBadAc ta Sada, ‘‘and most of them laid aside their arms 
together with their courage.’’** 

Zeugma is of course a kind of brachylogy. It might be described 
as a condensation of a pun in which a word is repeated in a differ- 
ent sense. The point of one of Martial’s epigrams (1.79) lies in 
the many acrobatic turns of the verb ago: 

Semper agis causas et res agis, Attale, semper: 
Est, non est quod agas, Attale, semper agis. 


3i res et causae desunt, agis, Attale, mulas. 
Attale, ne quod agas desit, agas animam.24 


22 This was before the day when gentlemen prefer blondes. 
23 Josephus, Wars of the Jews 4. 5. 1. 


24 Cf. Martial 2. 38: 
Quod mihi reddat ager quaeris, Line, Nomentanus? 
Hoe mihi reddat ager, te, Line, non video. 
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This is a punning epigram, but if the verb had been expressed 
only once—agis causas, res, semper, mulas, animam—it would be 
called an example of zeugma. I do not understand how a commen- 
tator who has this epigram before him can say that differences in 
meaning of one and the same verb exist only in the mind of the 
translator. That the verb is repeated does not, I believe, make its 
effect materially different from that of the following examples 
found in the stories of our ever accommodating O. Henry: ‘‘I 
could... reduce insurrections, inflammations, taxes, appropriations 
or surpluses with a few words.’’ (‘‘Next to Reading Matter,’’ 
Roads of Destiny, p. 60); ‘‘In the morning Turpin would take 
bromo-seltzer, his pocket change from under the clock, his hat, no 
breakfast and his departure for the offlee’’ (‘‘Suite Homes and 
Their Romance,’’ Whirligigs, p. 186); ‘‘and their marriage had 
occurred on a wager, a ferryboat and first acquaintance’’ (Ibid., 
p. 1385). 

There are many examples in O. Henry’s works of what we might 
eall expanded zeugma, e.g.: ‘‘One day I took a long ride in the hot 
sunshine, and then took a bath in the cold waters of a lagoon on 
the edge of a town before I cooled off’’ (‘‘Next to Reading Matter,’’ 
Roads of Destiny, p. 69). Very curiously he obtains the same ef- 
feet by paraphrasing the idea contained in the verb: ‘‘At 5.24 
the sun rose, and at 10.30 Danny followed its example’’ (‘‘The 
Day Resurgent,’’ Strictly Business, p. 44). Not less interesting 
is the way in which he employs different parts of speech with the 
same verb, e.g.: ‘‘We’ve got our chance to make good and to make 
money’’ (‘‘Sirictly Business,’’ Strictly Business, p. 16) 

The editors of the editions of the Aeneid that I consulted have 
found nearly thirty occurrences of the figure zeugma.”® On a priori 
reasoning one might almost conclude that the ancients recognized 
the peculiar nature of the figure and strove to use it. If so many 
modern scholars have gone astray in regard to zeugma, Pope must 


25 Cf. Dickens, Pickwick Papers, chap. 2, p. 23 of Everyman’s Library edi- 
tion: ‘‘ ‘I shall find you, sir; I shall find you out.’ ‘Rather you found me 
out than found me at home,’ replied the unmoved stranger.’’ 

26 Ponet 1.264; nudavit 1.356; parabat 1.360; legunt 1.426; dabat 1.507; 
inter 1.686; lacva 2.54; involvens 2.251; larat 2.259; trahit 2.321; arandum 
2.780; ruunt 4.132; torquet 4.269; videbis 4.490; horridus 5.37; velatum 5.366; 
pererrat 5.441; tetendit 5.508; ferimur 5.628; exwre 7.431; gerant 7.444; pepigt 
8.144; expellere 10.854; circuit 11.761; refecti 12.788; tungent 12.822; pro- 
tendens 12.931. I am making it a point to include here only references to 
passages in which editors have found examples of zeugma. 
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be included with them, for I doubt not that he was striving to 
imitate what he believed to be classical usage when he wrote: ‘‘See 
Pan with flocks, with fruit Pomona crowned’’ (Windsor Forest, 
37). 

I take it that the quotations from ancient grammarians are suf- 
ficient evidence of the existence of a fecling for this figure. The 
point of Martial’s epigram on ago depends on an appreciation (by 
no means a subtle one) of the differences in meaning of one and 
the same verb. The recognition of an ax xotvod signification, so 
to speak, is less difficult than that of an d&x6 xotvod construction. 
If the meaning of a verb sometimes fits one noun a little better 
than another, it is not much stranger than the agreement of a com- 
pound verb form with the gender and number of one or another 
of several subjects. 

The Greeks and the Romans did not always allow themselves to 
be fettered by syntax and logic; there are many sentences which 
can be satisfactorily construed only by adding something implied, 
or, more accurately, something not expressed. The artistic use of 
zeugma is but one aspect of their verbal freedom, or license. 

The reader may have been not a little shocked at finding O. Henry 
used to illustrate a point in Vergil. If we accept the definition of 
zeugma as given in the Oxford Dictionary, then the quotations I 
have taken from O. Henry are genuine examples of the fizure. 
Most of them are, however, of a type far different from Vergil’s. 
They provide analogies, but analogies with a contrast. The dif- 
ferent medium and purpose of the two writers account for this. 
O. Henry stops you with a jerk in order to surprise or amuse you. 
He is a ‘‘stick-up’’ man. Vergil is a model of refinement. If there 
was a flippant Latin prototype of the modern kind of zeugma, he 
knew it was unfit for an epic. I believe that he too tried to arrest 
the reader’s attention, perhaps even with a suggestion of humor 
at times, but he did it in a dignified, adroit, and somewhat covert 
manner. His moderation and restraint are perhaps the chief reason 
why examples of zeugma in the Aeneid are sometimes qualificd by 
the adjective ‘‘so-called.’’ In Vergil the verb generally goes better 
with one of the objects; in O. Henry, it usually fits both (or all) 
the objects equally well. 

If the modern feeling for the Latin is keen enough to warrant 
our saying that a certain verb ‘‘is more appropriate with,’’ ‘‘gses 
better with,’’ or ‘‘fits better’’ one of two or more objects, then, 
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according to the definition of the Oxford Dictionary, as quoted on 
the first page of this paper, we are justified in designating the con- 
struction zeugma. 

In view of the evidence presented I feel that the Romans recog- 
nized the figure zeugma both in fact and in name. The qualification, 
‘“so-ealled,’’ appeared in the first draft of this paper, but was de- 
leted because the evidence seemed to me to force a change in my 
position. I am more interested, however, in listing examples of the 
figure from the English than in proving the existence of a Roman 
feeling for it. I believe that they will help to make clearer the 
nature of the Latin usage. 


EXAMPLES FROM JOHN LYLY 

In R. W. Bond’s edition of The Complete Works of John Lyly, 
I, 125, there occurs the following note: ‘‘Among his most in- 
genious uses of word-play is the way in which, having used a word 
in one sense in the first member of a clause, he makes it do duty 
without verbal change in another sense, or as another part of speech, 
or with a different construction, in the second member.”’ 

1 quote a few of his uses of zeugma: 

‘“‘This is your olde tricke, to pick ones purse & then to picke 
quarrels.’’—Mother Bombie, V.iii.139-140 (Bond, op. cit., III, 221). 

‘‘Then let us in, that I may furnish thee with some better coun- 
sell, and my son with better apparell.’’—Mother Bombie, 1..91-92 
(Bond, op. cit., III, 175). 

“Tle breake him of his will, or his bones with a ecudgell.’’— 
Mother Bombie, 1.iii.59 (Bond, op. cit., III, 179). 

‘“Heere is the Castle in which you must weave, till eyther time 
end your dayes, or Cinthia her displeasure.’’—Endimion, III.ii.1-2 
(Bond, op. cit., III, 41). 

‘Wee fal from cogging at dice, to cogge with states.’’—Sapho 
and Phao, 1.iii.29 (Bond, op. cit., II, 378). 

‘‘When thy mistresse doth bend her brow, do not bend thy fiste.”’ 
—Sapho and Phao, I1.iv.107-108 (Bond, op. cit., II, 391). 

‘‘Come Campaspe and the rest, let us not be ashamed to east eyes 
on him, on whom wee feared not to cast our dartes.’’—Campaspe, 
1.i.38-40 (Bond, op. cit., II, 318). 

‘‘Unfortunate Apelles. . . . Hast thou by drawing her bewty 
broght to passe that thou canst scarse draw thine own breath.’’ 
—Campasne, III.v.13-15 (Bond, op. cit., II, 341). 
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‘‘There is none of Dianaes trayne that any can traine, either 
out of their waie, or out of their wits.’’—Gallathea, 1.ii.6-7 (Bond, 
op. cit., II, 485). 

‘‘Ah Alcius . . . thou arte borne not to lyve after thine owne 
luste, but to learne to dye, whereby thou mayste lyve after thy 
death.’’—Certeine Letters writ by Euphues to his friendes (Bond, 
op. cit., I, 318). 


SPORADIC EXAMPLES 


Zeugma may be employed to secure many different effects. The 
first three examples that follow seem almost too ludicrous for serious 
literature : 

‘*Will you employ your conqu’ring sword 

To break a fiddle and your word?’’—Butler, Hudibras, Canto 
II, 1043-44. 

‘‘Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey 

Doth sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.’’—Pope, Rape 
of the Lock, Canto III, 7-8. ; 

‘*It is remarkable, this general is a great taker of snuff, as well 
as towns.’’—Pope, A Key to the Lock (The Works of Alexander 
Pope, Elwin and Courthope, X, 486). 

‘Faith . . . they have broken the paice, and our pates into the 
bargain.’’—William H. Ainsworth, Jack Sheppard.** 

In The Pickwick Papers Dickens is much given to zeugma. I am 
selecting a few of the best examples. The references are to Every- 
man’s Library edition. 

**, . and even Mr. Pickwick evinced an unusual attachment to 
silence and soda-water’’ (chap. 2, p. 27); ‘‘. . . the most awful 
and tremendous discharge [of muskets] that ever shook the earth 
to its center, or an elderly gentleman off his’’ (chap. 4, p. 49) ; 
‘“*... and when the mine had gone off, the military and the com- 
pany followed its example, and went off too’’ (chap. 4, p. 57); 
‘“**Very well, gentlemen, very well,’ said Mr. Pickwick, rising in 
person and wrath at the same time’’ (chap. 20, p. 268) ; ‘‘ At length 
Mr. Stiggins . . . took his hat, and his leave’’ (chap. 27, p. 373) ; 
‘‘All the girls were in tears and white muslin. . .’’ (chap. 28, p. 
384) ; ‘‘. . . in honour of whose happiness a whole people were at 
that very moment straining alike their throats and their purse- 


27 P. 175 of the edition published by J. F. Taylor and Company, New York, 
1903. Originally published in 1839. 
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strings’’ (chap. 36, p. 510) ; ‘‘Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer 
sat together in the little surgery behind the shop, discussing minced 
veal and future prospects’’ (chap. 48, p. 669); ‘‘But when they 
emerged on the open road, he threw off his green spectacles and his 
gravity together’’ (chap. 50, p. 702). 

There have been many writers who have used zeugma sparingly. 
I quote a few examples from my general reading: ‘‘Gerard bor- 
rowed a beautiful Greek manuscript at a high price, and went home 
with a sad hole in his purse, but none in his courage’’ (Charles 
Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth, p. 432 of Everyman’s Library 
edition) ; ‘‘My love’s box is broken and my heart withal’’ (Jbid., 
p. 354) ; ‘‘ ‘Till your popper tells you to go!’ repeated Mr. Windi- 
brook harshly, dropping his heartiness and his handkerchief in a 
burst of unguarded temper’’ (Brete Harte, ‘‘A Bell of Cafiada 
City,’’ A Treasure of the Redwoods, and Other Tales, p. 39 of 
Riverside edition) ; ‘‘. . . he (the horse) put this and that together 
and drew an inferenee—and the peg, too; but I made him sweat 
for it.’’—Mark Twain, ‘‘ What Is Man?’’ What Is Man? and Other 
Essays (p. 79 of Uniform Library edition). 


ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES FROM 0. HENRY 


In O. Henry this usage becomes a stunt, a kind of verbal acro- 
baties. Words are made to perform tricks in linguistie vaudeville. 
To the examples already quoted from him I add a few more of the 
several dozen I found in four or five books selected almost at ran- 
dom. I quote so many examples from him since nowhere else do 
I find such variety. The words combined are sometimes objects of 
verbs, sometimes subjects, sometimes objects of prepositions, and, 
in one example, adjectives. 

The page references are to the Review of Reviews edition. 


Zeugma with nouns as objects of verbs: 

‘‘Here’s . . . Professor Binkly, who plays Shakespeare and the 
banjo. . . .”,"—‘‘ John Tom Little Bear,’’ Rolling Stones, p. 42. 

‘Behind one end of the bar sits Jefferson Peters, octopus, with 
a sixshooter on each side of him, ready to make change or corpses 
as the ease may be.’’—‘‘The Octopus Marooned,’’ The Gentle Graf- 
ter, p. 7. 

‘‘Hospitality in the prairie country is not limited. Even if your 
enemy pass your way you must feed him before you shoot him. 
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You must empty your larder into him before you empty your lead.’’ 
—‘‘The Passing of Black Eagle,’’ Roads of Destiny, p. 127. 

‘And when we see that gizzard-and-crossbones figured out on 
the truck from the ranch we knowed old Pinto was goin’ to eat up 
miles that night instead of grass.’’—‘‘ Hearts and Crosses,’’ Heart 
of the West, p. 7. 


With nouns as subjects of verbs: 

‘*And now must come swift action, for we have here some four 
thousand words and not a tear shed and never a pistol, joke, safe, 
nor bottle eracked.’’—‘‘ A Sight in New Arabia,’’ Strictly Business, 
p. 224. 

“T’ll tell you, Paisley, the first sight and hot biscuit of Mrs. 
Jessup appears to have inserted a oscillation into each of our 
bosoms. ’’—‘‘Telemachus Friend,’’ [Tearts of the West, p. 34. 

‘*Gratitude and the dust in his throat seemed to call for liquids 
to clear them away.’’—‘‘Phoebe,’’ Roads of Destiny, p. 89. 


With prepositional phrases modifying verbs: 

‘‘The Peaviners took me by surprise and Bill [my white horse] 
by the bridle. . . .’’—‘‘The Man Higher Up,”’ The Gentle Grafter, 
p. 139. 


‘¢. . a stage hand, who merely came in once in a Tuxedo coat 
and a panic. . . .’’-—‘‘Strictly Business,’’ Strictly Business, p. 12. 


With prepositional phrases modifying nouns: 

‘‘Sundown Ranch was sonorous with the cracking of jokes and 
sixshooters, the shine of buckles and bright eyes, the outspoken 
congratulations of the herders of kine.’’—‘‘ A Chaparral Christmas 
Gift,’’ Whirligigs, p. 224. 

‘* “It’s the running season,’ said Jeff, ‘for farmers, shad, maple 
trees and the Connemaugh river.’’—‘‘Modern Rural Sports,’’ The 
Gentle Grafter, p. 33. 

With adjectives: 

“You hardly knew which was the best bet in balls—three, high, 
moth, or snow.’’—‘‘Compliments of the Season,’’ Strictly Business, 
p. 196. 

EXAMPLES FROM KIPLING 


In searching for examples from Kipling I read Soldiers Three 
and Military Tales.*® Kipling uses the figure less frequently, but 


28 Page references are given by the edition of Kipling’s works published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. 
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more cleverly, than does O. Henry. His uses are more subdued, so 
that the reader may not agree with me in thinking that all the fol- 
lowing quotations deserve a place in this paper: 

‘We hunted, an’ we hunted, an’ tuk fever an’ elephints now an’ 
again; but no dacoits’’ (‘‘The Taking of Lungtungpen,’’ p. 12) ; 
‘* . . stopping now and again to send back a shot and a curse in 
the direction of his pursuers’’ (‘‘In the Matter of a Private,’’ p. 
447) ; ‘‘Tale provoked tale, and each tale more beer’’ (‘‘The Solid 
Muldoon,’’ p. 84); ‘‘When the Major offered him money and 
thanks,”® the virtuous Corporal took the one and put aside the 
other’’ (‘‘In the Matter of a Private,’’ pp. 452-453) ; ‘‘They .. . 
attended the same church and the same grog-shop’’*? (‘‘The In- 
carnation of Krishna Mulvaney,’’ p. 42). 

Like O. Henry, Kipling repeats verbs in different senses and 
even in different constructions: ‘‘That, an’ the Stran’ lights where 
you knows ev’ry one, an’ the Copper that takes you up is a old 
friend that tuk you up before, when you was a little, smitchy boy 
lying loose tween the Temple an’ the Dark Harches’’ (‘‘ Madness 
of Private Ortheris,’’ p. 25); ‘‘He was a big gross man, and he 
shook like a jelly when the parrot had the sentence correctly. Sim- 
mons, however, shook with rage. . .’’ (‘‘In the Matter of a Private,”’ 
p. 443). 

My girl she give me the go onst, 
When I was a London lad, 


An’ I went on the drink for a fortnight, 
And then I went to the bad—‘‘The Courting of Dinah Shadd,’’ p. 133. 


OTHER CONTEMPORARY EXAMPLES 


Contemporary novelists still resort to this figure, e.g.: ‘‘Both 
outer door and incident were closed’’ (Galsworthy, The Silver 
Spoon, chap. 6, p. 47) ; ‘‘Our wealthy landlord has been drawing 
inferences as well as corks’’ (Louis Tracy,*t The Postmaster’s 
Daughter, p. 156); ‘‘No wood, entering Mr. Paradene’s paper- 
factory, had ever been more well and truly reduced to pulp than 
was Bill at the end of fifteen minutes’’ (P. G. Wodehouse, Bill the 
Conqueror). 


29 One offers thanks and money in different ways. Here, ‘‘ offered thanks’’ 
is an understatement so that the two nouns may be construed with one verb. 

30 One frequents a grog-shop. The meaning of ‘‘attended’’ is humorously 
extended. How much similar humor do we miss in the Latin? 

31 Lois Tracy, whom I have here quoted as a contemporary novelist, died in 
1928, after the composition of this paper. 
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Perhaps no novelist is now using zeugma more frequently than 
Joseph C. Lincoln, e.g.: ‘‘He reached a determination and the Har- 
niss station at the same time’’ (The Big Mogul, p. 292) ; ‘‘ Eben was 
just saved by the skin of his teeth and got a broken hip and religion 
while it happéned’”’ (Keziah Coffin, p. 46) ; ‘‘As "twas, I got a lot 
of sympathy and a five cent cigar to pay me for my trip’’ (Mr. 
Pratt’s Patients, p. 8); ‘‘Sophrony kept hens and a pig and two 
or three boarders and a husband’’ (Ibid., p. 9). 

The figure is being bandied about in newspapers and periodicals. 
There is nothing moderate or subtle about contemporary examples. 
I read that ‘‘ A Ford sedan plunged over the bank of a highway .. . 
and into the headlines of the newspapers all over the world.’’ A 
caption states that ‘‘Coolidge catches fish and sunburn.’’ Another 
says, ‘‘Women lose their way and their cloaks.’’ Lindbergh was 
‘‘oreeted with cheers that came from the heart, as well as the 
lungs.’’ At a prize-fight in 1926 it looked as if ‘‘everyone had left 
his flask, his Havanas, and his emotions at home.’’ It was reported 
of an aviatrix who ‘‘fell into the Atlantic and fame’’ during an 
attempted transoceanie flight that she ‘‘never lost either sangfroid 
or her lipstick.’’ I strongly suspect that the present newspaper 
popularity of zeugma is due to O. Henry influence, although one 
may find old examples of its use by reporters. When the Repub- 
lican convention that nominated Lincoln met in Chicago, ‘‘The 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer flung a taunt. ‘Lake Michigan is situated 
on Chieago. The principal productions of Chicago are corner lots, 
statisties, and winds.’ 

In an English stage joke an actor says that a friend was married 
‘“‘three times, twice in earnest and once in America.’’ A popular 
lecturer whom I used to hear in my youth told many an audience 
that he could not draw anything except his breath and his salary. 

H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, s.v. 
zeugma, lists a few examples: ‘‘. . . the newly elected member for 
Central Leeds took the oath and his seat’’; ‘‘. . . the flood of flowers 
and enthusiasm was terrific’’; ‘‘washing clothes with happiness 
and Pears’ soap’’; ‘‘Impassively malignant Chinamen scramble 
after each other in hot haste and three-line paragraphs.’’ Fowler 
says, with reason: ‘‘Intentional use of these figures has been so 
much overdone as to be now a peculiarly exasperating form of 
worn-out humour.’’ An idiom that falls into the hands of people 


32C, Sandburg, A. Lincoln, 2,337. 
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who are trying to be smart is ipso facto rendered unfit for further 
use in elevated literary expression. 

Examination of my examples in English will show that in most 
of them the verb is used in both a literal (physical) and a figurative 
sense and that the nouns which are combined are generally conerete 
and abstract. Modern writers resort to the idiom to surprise and 
amuse the reader. If there are any linguistic clowns in the English 
language, they are to be found among the most comic examples of 
zeugma. 

In my English examples of zeugma the peculiar effect of the 
figure lies in the startling combinations of words. It is as natural 
to speak of ‘‘taking counsel’’ as it is to plough with an ox; it is 
as natural to speak of ‘‘taking tea’’ as it is to plough with a horse; 
but it is as surprising to speak of ‘‘taking counsel and tea’’ as it 
is to see an ox and a horse yoked together. There is always humor 
in ill-mateched yoke-fellows. One expects the words combined to 
be of the same general category and is surprised or amused or has 
his attention arrested according to the degree of strangeness or 
incongruity of the words yoked together. The effect may be pleas- 
ing or displeasing, depending on the artfulness and the taste of 
the writer and the tastes and the amiability of the reader.** 

For the examples quoted from John Lyly I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Morris P. Tilley of the University of Michigan; for those 
from Joseph C. Lincoln, to Professor Warren E. Blake of the same 
university ; and for several sporadic examples, to Professor Emory 
B. Lease of New York University. 

Here I rest my case and the reader. 


33 I found so many examples in O. Henry that they began to repel me. I 
fear I shall never be able to read him again for pleasure. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Milton on Education. The Tractate of Education with supplementary extracts 
from other writings of Milton, by Oliver Morley Ainsworth. Cornell Studies 
in English. Yale University Press, 1928. $2.75. 

In this volume Milton’s little eight-page tract is supplemented with an ad- 
mirable introduction, brief but illuminating notes, and over two hundred pages 
of excerpts from the poet’s other work that bear more or less directly on the 
general question of learning. Many of these passages culled from pamphlet 
and poem seem quite remote from the subject and are so easily accessible in 
other form that a mere reference would suffice. Milton’s views, for example, 
on pleasure and recreation and his use of learning in controversy have little 
to do with the theme of the Tractate. It would be possible to incorporate 
all of his really pertinent suggestions on education in the historical introduction 
and in that way correct largely the faulty balance of the book and enhance 
the value of what is already a significant and stimulating piece of criticism. 

The Introduction presents very clearly the general aims of the Humanists 
in education and their general relation to classical literature and culture. But 
the author’s own, independent judgment regarding Milton’s indebtedness to 
Vives is to be desired. And while the author is presenting clearly these two 
influences that converged on Milton, the classical and the Renaissance, he slights 
the influence of contemporary speculation. To say that the Tractate ‘‘least 
owes its occasion to the urgency of political events, and most spontaneously 
grows out of his natural tastes and pursuits,’’ leaves a wrong impression. There 
was in those days much agitation for the reform of schools. The Short Par- 
liament had considered the establishment of a model academy in London. 
Other schoolmen than Mulcaster and Hoole, notably Brinsley, had written on 
the subject. William Petty offered a quite different educational program from 
Milton’s. Thomas Fuller, John Cleland, Henry Peacham, Richard Brathwaite, 
and other writers on the ideal of gentility discussed the problem, as though 
it were one of the vital issues of the day. No indication, however, of all this 
clash of opinion is given by Professor Ainsworth. Would it not be well to 
curtail somewhat the extracts from Milton’s work in order to make room for 
some of the more significant ideas of these men? But this contemporary 
opinion, we admit, was rather a provocative than a formative influence on 
Milton, and the Tractate, as Professor Ainsworth finely shows, is a ‘‘ Humanis- 
tic document.’’ Its whole purport, therefore, can best be summed up in his 
own clear and sound statement of the aims of Humanism: ‘‘One of these is a 
clearer consciousness, among teachers and students, of education as a discipline 
for active life. A second is an insistence upon the more extensive reading of 
ancient writers, both classical and Christian, as the principal means of securing 
this discipline. A third characteristic is an attitude of severe and often hostile 
criticism toward medieval education and culture.’’ 

University of Iowa ErBert N. 8. THOMPSON 
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The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe in France, by Célestin P. Cambiaire. G. 

E. Stechert and Co., New York, 1927. 

There have been several studies which have tried to establish a parallelism 
between Poe and other authors or literary movements. Mr. Cambiaire’s book 
embraces a larger scope; he seeks to determine the full importance of Poe’s 
influence on French authors of Poe’s generation and of the generations that 
succeeded. 

To trace this influence on all contemporary French literature is a delicate 
and difficult task. That this influence has been felt is undeniable; and to 
this day one finds among the very modern writers allusions to and definitions 
of Poe, and reminiscences of his sombre disquietude. This influence is felt 
in many varying degrees. For Baudelaire the discovery of Poe’s works was 
a revelation. Some authors have borrowed images, or a metrical form; in 
others his influence is reduced to a few reminiscences. In many cases, how- 
ever, the influence was exerted more through Baudelaire’s translation than 
directly. 

I am inclined to think that Poe, being more a literary virtuoso, a man of 
great imagination, than a real thinker, has influenced the literary forms more 
than the literary thought. Yet it is certain that his Poetic Principle has been 
held up as a standard by many so-called schools, from the Romantic to the 
Impressionistic, because it contained perhaps the essence of poetry. Lately 
I saw passages from this essay translated in one of the latest books on poetry, 
La Poésie Pure of M. Henri Brémond. 

That part of Mr. Cambiaire’s book which treats of Poe’s poetical influence 
is the one I like best. I cannot help feeling the rest less convincing, in spite 
of a very striking parallelism between Poe and Villiers and Huysmans. It 
seems that such a dissection of authors becomes slightly artificial. However, 
there is a wealth of references and indications in this study which cannot fail 
to be useful to English and French students. I presume that Poe specialists 
will feel indebted to Mr. Cambiaire for the introductory part of his study, 
which establishes (for the first time) the date of the first French translation 
of Poe: cases of plagiarism that incidently came out in a lawsuit put his 
name before the public, inaugurated many translations, and brought him fame 
in Europe. 

I would not go so far as Mr. Cambiaire in calling Poe ‘‘an inspirer of the 
moulding of the principal literary movements of modern France,’’ but I think 
that his influence was deeper than it was wide, and that some of our contem- 
poraries still partly live on a few forms and ideas presented to them by the 
American poet. 

State University of Iowa ADOLPHE-JACQUES DICKMAN 
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